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Ir was announced in the Prospectus of this publication, that 
its editorial conduct would be in my hands. As it now appears 
under a somewhat different form, the case may be felt to call for 
a brief explanation. 

So far as any engagement is concerned, I have considered 
myself exonerated in full, by the simple fact, that the general 
condition on which it was assumed, has not been fulfilled. My 
consent to edit the Review, was given with much hesitation, m 
the confidence that a certain number of subscribers would be 
secured and returned, according to determination, before it should 
be commenced. The very spirited movement made at the start 
seemed to carry in itself a guaranty, that what was proposed in 
this way would be accomplished without any difficulty. But 
there has been adisappointment. ‘The time proposed for returns 
came and passed, without any such amount of available patron- 
age being secured, as had been made the basis of calculation for 
the important experiment in the beginning. In these circum- 
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stances, I felt myself released of course from all obligation to act 
as elitor, and was well satisfied besides, to be in possession again of 
my original freedom. I am very willing, to believe indeed, that the 
want of sufficiently prompt and full action to which I have just 
referred, in the case of the subscription list, may be the result of 
mere procrastination, rather than of actual indifference towards 
the enterprise in hand. There is a natural disposition with most 
persons, in every enterprise of this sort, to move slowly, and to 
wait for the actual appearance of the publication they are called 
upon to support, before yielding themselves in form to its claims. 
But however this might be allowed under other circumstances, 
it has seemed to me altogether unreasonable in the present case, 
so far at least as regards what may be called the primary circle 
of patronage, here relied upon for encouragement and support. 
My own interest in the object has been conditioned throughout, 
by the supposition that it was of interest also for others. Much 
has been said, for years past, of the importance of having such 
a publication as that which is now proposed, under the general 
banner displayed at Mercersburg. I have been personally urged 
from different quarters, by ministers, particularly in the German 
Reformed Church, to undertake such a publication on my own 
responsibility, with the assurance that they and others stood ready 
to second the movement with their most hearty and active co- 
operation. Finally, the Alumni Association resolved to embark 
in the enterprise, placing it under the most desirable form, as it 
seemed to most persons, which the case could well admit. It 
was fair in these circumstances, to calculate on so much of a 
response from the very start, as would fully justify and sustain 
the movement. Why should a few persons be expected to com- 
mit themselves for the whole enterprise, if others, including some 
perhaps who had shown themselves forward in urging the 


eneral measure. saw proper to hesitate about the assumption 
>] > 


of a mere fraction of it in the form of carrying out its subscrip- 
tion list? This reflection was sufficient at all events, to deter- 
mine my own course. There seemed to be after all no such 
earnest and urgent demand for the publication in question, as 
could be said really to call for my services in the way which had 
been proposed, ‘There was room enough for a doubt besides, 
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whether this very arrangement, instead of helping the general 
design, might not be operating rather in some degree to its preju- 
dice ; by seeming to throw the enterprise too much under my 
control, and so embarrassing its proper liberty and independence. 
Altogether, as already said, I have found it a privilege and relief, 
to resign my editorial trust back again into the hands of the 
Alumni themselves, as represented by their Publishing Com- 
mittee. 

Nor is this all. I have even gone so far, as to advise and 
recommend the abandonment of the whole undertaking, on the 
general ground which has now been mentioned. No one could 
blame the Committee, of course, for refusing to go forward, in 
the midst of such apparent disposition on the part of others to 
excuse themselves from action; and it has been with me a 
serious question, whether in view of all the circumstances of the 
case, this was not the only policy that could be prudently and 
safely pursued. My advice was accordingly, to give up the en- 
terprise altogether. | 

But in this my judgment has been overruled by the more san- 
guine zeal of the Publishing Committee. Confiding not so 
much in the actual subscription already secured, as in the gene- 
ral pledges and promises which are expected to be fulfilled in its 
proper completion hereafter, and having great faith besides in 
the character of the enterprise itself as well as a high sense of its 
necessity and importance, they have resolutely concluded to go 
forward with the publication as at first proposed; and the first 
number of it is here issued accordingly in the execution of this 
design. My hope and trust is, that such success may crown the 
undertaking, as fully to justify in tin.e to come the Courageous: 
spirit with which it was made to siart. Fer I would not wish 
at all to make the impression by any thing I have said, that it is 
to be regarded as ill-advised and rash. On the contrary, I look 
upon it as starting under very favorable auspices, though not in 
such form of absolute security as in this case might reasonably 
be required. There is good cause to believe that the calculation 
on which it rests, will be found to have been judicious and safe ; 
and it is hardly necessary to add, that, in these circumstances, no 
one is likely to be better pleased with the result than myself, 
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It seems to me now, at all events, that the present arrange- 
ment is decidedly better for the general object of the publication, 
than that which was proposed in the beginning. Its leading 
character will remain of course substantially the same. It will 
be devoted to the same interests, it will occupy the same rela- 
tions, it will represent the same spirit and tendency. As a mere 
contributor to its pages, I expect myself of course to write for it 
full as much as I should do, if its editorial management were 
formally in my own hands. At the same time, the relation on 
both sides will be more independent and free ; and more room 
will be allowed, or at least more immediate encouragement given, 
for the revelation of a suitably various and manifold life in the 
Review itself. There is less danger of its coming to be regarded 
in this way as my publication simply, rather the that of the 
Association in whose name it is issued. It is important that the 
Alumni should feel it to be truly and strictly their own ; though 
of course always for the high purposes which are embraced in 
its origina! plan; and this requires that the whole responsibility 
of its character should be allowed to continue in their hands. 
J. W. NEVIN. 
Mercerssura, December, 1848. 


ApoLocy To Tur ALUMNI. 


Ar their last meeting the Alumni of Marshall College re. 
solved to publish and sustain a Review of a given character. 
‘They appointed and properly empowered a committee to actu- 
alize their will. ‘They pledged to this committee such co- 
operation as the success of this enterprise demanded. ‘The 
committee at once addressed themselves to the accomplishment 
of their task. In doing this, certain expenses were incurred ; 
but, infinitely more than this, the public were assured that a 
want, which for several years has been pouring reiterated urgent 
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cries into the private ears of Mercersburg, should at last be heard. 
Circulars and subscription papers were sent out to the Alumni, 
and also to others, and a time set, when they would be expected 
to return freighted with the promised co-operation. The result 
of this has already been told in the foregoing letter. ‘The 
committee were thus brought to an issue alike unexpected and 
unprovided for. In this emergency, the letter of their instruc- 
tions was indeed silent—but it was the silence of death to their 
enterprise. ‘There was an hour of painful suspense. The 
expense already incurred, though comparatively trifling, was 
not to be despised. But, vastly more than this, how could the 
committee go back to that Egypt of false promises and resolu- 
tions, which has so often darkened certain places of our land, 
and thus re-enslave our Israel, without the hope of defence, in 
degrading bondage to the flesh pots of its cruel and insulting 
Rationalism? A sea of uncertainty was indeed before them, 
and—the hosts of Egypt behind them. At last the spirit of 
their instructions, clear-toned and joyous, bade them “go for- 
ward.” This first number of the Review, is the “ rod of Moses” 
now stretched upon that sea of doubt. The wind of approbation 
already blows; the sea begins to divide; Israel is safe; let Egypt 
beware. 

Three hundred subscribers were required as a sufficiently 
secure basis, on which to build the success of this Review. 
One-third of this number was obtained in a, few hours on the 
morning of last Commencement; and, although there has been 
an almost total failure of returns since then, yet there seems to 
be a perfect moral certainty that far more than the number of 
subscribers required for a beginning, will be sent in before the 
second number is issued. In all probability the true cause of 
the failure here spoken of, has already been given in the pre- 
ceding letter. In reality it is doubtless still the firm purpose 
of the Alumni and others, fully to redeem the pledge given to 
the public for the establishment of this Review. Though they 
have apparently deserted their committee and left them in the 
lurch before the public, yet otherwise the committee have not 
the least indication of a disposition on their part to “go back to 
Egypt.” ‘Though the committee have neither seen nor heard 
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of them for many days; yet, beyond a shadow of doubt, they 
are merely scattered here and there, honestly and diligently 
redeeming their pledge —only it takes them a little longer than 
they expected. This being the case, had the committee dropped 
their undertaking, the whole association, and others with them, 
would have been left in a position of falsehood before the public 
—and that, too, without any real necessity in the case. 

Again: 'The Alumni desired a publication of a certain cha- 
racter; and, in order to secure this, it was at the time supposed 
that a certain editorial control was necessary. But now it seems 
that this end can fully as well, if not more fully, be secured 
under the present than under the former arrangement; and this, 
for the simple reason that the fetter of delicacy, which the former 
arrangement imposed upon the chief pen, is now removed. 

Thus, in these two respects, the spirit of their instructions bade 
the committee “go forward.” Though literally and legally 
freed from the task imposed upon them, yet were they morally 
bound to rescue their own, and the honor of their masters from 
a disgrace that has of late become but too common in certain 
directions. This obligation, of course, was conditioned by the 
possibility and necessity of the case; for no one is bound to 
achieve a thing alike unnecessary and impossible. But both the 
necessity, demand or call for this publication, and the possibility 
of establishing it, are not one whit less now than on the thirteenth 
of September last; but, on the contrary, they are, if any thing, far 
greater; and have been rendered so, if by nothing else, at least 
by the expectation which has been created in the case. 

Moreover, if such a Review, as is here contemplated, is ever 
to be established, it must be done now or never; for the present 
effort is one of the critical sort that can never be repeated—that 
must “either make or break”—that eventuate either in life or 
death. If this effort have not in itself enough of moral strength 
to give birth to this enterprise, after having been naturally gene- 
rated, conceived, and brought to the birth-point in the historical 
womb of Want, it must, of course, perish at this point, never to 
be generated again. If this be a fact, (and the committee be- 
lieved it to be such,) how could they do otherwise than they 
have done ? 
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CHARACTER OF THE WorK. 


Tne distinctive character of this Review has already been 
made known through the Prospectus; but it seems both needful 
for the information of those who may not have seen it, and 
necessary as an outline of its prominent features, here in the 
beginning to republish the body of this prospectus in a perma- 


nent form. 
It is to be a Literary and Theoiogical Journal, published in 
the name and by the authority of the Alumni of Marshall 


College. 


“ The objects of the publication will be such as come within 
the scope of religious Reviews generally, with free room at the 
same time for the interests of literature under a wider form. 
Altogether, itis deemed best that it should not be closely bound 
beforehand to any particular method or plan. 

“'The Review is expected, however, of course, to bear a dis- 
tinctive and peculiar character. As the mere echo of what already 
exists in this way, it would have no right to challenge any regard. 
Its peculiarity is denoted by its title. It proposes to represent, in 
philosophy and religion, the system of thinking which has come 
to be identified extensively, in this country, with the Institutions 
at Mercersburg, though of far wider and higher force in fact, on 
both sides of the Atlantic. With the same field of survey that 
is spread out to other Theological Reviews, the stand point of 
its observations will be materially different. It is wished, in this 
respect, to supply, by means of it, a want which all other Re- 
views at the present time fail to supply. Did the way seem to 
be fairly open, in any quarter besides, for a full and free repre- 
sentation of the tendency in whose service it is to appear, it 
would not be commenced. 

“In Religion, the publication will be made to rest throughout 
on the basis of the APosTLES’ CREED, taken in its own proper 
and original sense. Its motto, here, will be that of the pro- 
foundly philosophical Anselm of Canterbury: ‘Non quero 
intelligere ut credam, sed credo ut intelligam.’ The last 
evidence of all truth will be acknowledged to hold only in the 
person of Jesus Christ, out of which with irresistible necessity, 
all other articles of this wonderful symbol flow. 

“But Faith, as thus going before understanding, seeks not 
to exclude it. It is properly in order to science. It will be 
assumed thus, always, by the Mercersburg Review, that the 
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mystery of Christianity is objectively in full organic harmony 
with the constitution of the world as otherwise know n, and that 
it is capable, accordingly, of scientific apprehension under such 
form. Room will be made, i in this way, for the idea of theology 
as a living process in the life of the Church, and not a tradition 
simply in its outward keeping. It will be taken for granted, 
that theology is not yet complete ; just as little as the same can 
be said of the new creation in Christ Jesus, in any other view. 

“Science, so rooted in the realities of Faith, can accomplish 
its growth only as it remains perpetually bound, in the midst of 
all progress, to the authority of the past. Christianity involves 
necessarily, as in the creed, the idea of one Holy, Catholic and 
Apostolic Church. The proposed Review will be decidedly 
historical and churchly, then, in its character, and may be ex- 
pected to lay emphasis on all that truly and properly appertains 
to religion on this side. 

“Tt will be Protestant, of course, in opposition to the corrup- 
tions of Rome; but Catholic, at the same time, in striving to 
honor and save the glorious and sublime truths out of which 
these corruptions for the most part spring. In its controversy 
with Rome, it will allow no companionship still with the radical 
and rationalistic spirit of the age, engaged ostensibly in the same 


cause. 
“Tt lies in its conception, as now described, that the Mercers- 


burg Review will bear no strictly denominational character.” 


CoNTRIBUTORS. 


Bur though this publication must and will possess a dis- 
tinclive character, yet it will be a catholic rostrum or pulpit, 
whence any one may speak, provided only, that his subject be 
of sufficient moment, his style possessed of proper merit, and 
his manner graced with becoming decorum. ‘This being the 
case, its columns will, of right, be open first of all to the Alumni, 
from any and all of whom fi contributions are hereby particularly 
requested. It is expected, moreover, that the Ministry of the 
German Reformed Church, who are not included in this num- 
ber, will also speak; for they, too, have rights herein involved 
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and invested, and, therefore, room will be made for them, as 
cheerfully as for the Alumni. Again: All beyond the circle of 
these two classes, whose wealth of indifference or bigotry, or of 
both, has not alienated them from all rights inhering in the 
objects embraced by this Review, are hereby invited and urged 
to come forward and claim these rights. In so doing, they will 
meet with a hearty welcome. ' 
Thus, then, as already intimated, even those who are opposed 
to each other, whether seemingly or really, in their contention 
for the Truth, provided they be manifestly led by the Truth, 
and do not attempt to lead it, will receive an impartial hearing. 
This is not, indeed, to be a theatre where men are to contend 
with beasts. Neither are men by any means to be considered 
as the possessors, revealers, guardians, defenders, and saviours 
of the Truth. ‘The branches bear not the Root, but the Root 
the branches; the branches are not the revealers, but the reve- 
lation, of the Root. Man, indeed, lives—and yet not he, but 
the Truth lives in him; and the life that he lives in the flesh, 
he lives by the faith of the Truth incarnate in the Son of God. 
Man, therefore, is the servant, not the lord of Truth; he is 
bound by it, not it by him; if he be true at all, it is only in so 
far as he is possessed, guarded, defended, saved, and revealed by 
the Truth. Never, with his logic claws, can he grasp it by the 
forelock, and drag it into view. It is the ‘Truth that immortal- 
izes man, not man the ‘Truth. It is its own revealer; and yet, 
in so far as it is human, man is its revelation. But because of 
the sinful and discordant posture of man, ‘T'ruth can now reveal 
itself only by a dialectical conflict with error. ‘The field of this 
conflict, is the human personality, and the court where ‘Truth 
is crowned, is the human consciousness. ‘I'his is the case in the 
experience of every individual who makes any progress at all 
in true virtue. In his bosom, truth and error daily grapple in 
a conflict of life and death. By this means alone is he formed, 
not forms himself, into the image of God. ‘The same conflict, 
only in its general form, is going on in the bosom of the Chureh, 
both in a theoretical and a practical way; and it is only when 
precocious bigotry assumes to be already sanctified, and im- 
pudent folly affects to be superior to the Truth, and so to guard, 
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defend, and save it, that this conflict is silenced as the work of 
Satan. ‘This being the case, whatever professes to be an organ 
of the theoretical part of this conflict, if it be at all true to its 
pretensions, will speak, not the tongue or dialect of a single 
family or tribe, but all the tongues and all the dialects of the 
whole Church. If any cry out that this will cause a chaos of 
sounds, let them know that, if they have no chaos, they can 
have no cosmos. It is because certain ones will have this latter 
without the former, that they get neither, but only a solitary 
voice, incestuously wedded to itsown echo, and housed between 
the mountains of ignorance and schism, where it bloats on the 
stagnant pool of bigotry, and battens on the impudence that 
creams so richly theres Nudlwm chaos, nullus cosmos. 





ART. Il.—Twe Year 1848. 


WonpeErrut, and long to be remembered, has been the year 
1848, now thrown into our rear. The outward end of much 
that is past, and the beginning, outwardly, of a great deal, that 
istocome. A year of revolution and change; of uncertainty, 
anxiety, and alarm; answering to the prophetic imagery of 
‘signs in the sun, and in the moon, and in the stars;” the 
powers of heaven shaken, and the order of the world thrown 
violently out of course. A year of mystery for the nations; 
involving a deep burden, which the whole civilized earth is 
concerned to hear and understand. Who shall pretend to fathom 
its sense? Who shall tell the mighty secret, that lies hid within 
its sybil leaves? 

It is not for any age or period, fully to understand itself. 
While events are passing, they cannot, for the most part, be 
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fairly seen in their true proportions and relations. The part 
of history, which it is always most difficult to interpret, is that 
which is in the process of immediate actual evolution. ‘The 
present throws light upon the past; while its own sense again, 
so far as it is in any measure original and new, can find its clear 
and sufficient commentary at last only in the life of the unborn 
future. We are ina much better position now, to comprehend 
the age of the Reformation, than were the men who themselves 
lived and acted in its stirring drama. We are better able than 
they were, to perceive the general force and bearing of the 
movement as a whole, to separate the merely accidental and 
transient from the necessary and constant, to reduce the tumul- 
tuating show of seemingly chaotic elements to system and reason. 
We are not overwhelmed and hurried along, as they were, by 
the wild tossing torrent of what was taking place at the time; 
but are permitted rather, as it were from some lofty height of 
observation afar off, to survey with full leisure, in a calm objec- 
tive way, the entire tract of revolution, in its connections, both 
with the period going before and the period which has followed 
since. ‘There are those, indeed, who do pretend still to exhaust 
the meaning of such an age, by looking into it under a purely 
separate view; as though history had no life of its own, extend- 
ing forward perpetually from generation to generation, as the 
growth of adivine thought; but were made up of confused parcels 
only, each carrying its significance mainly in its own facts, and 
requiring no light besides, for its proper interpretation. But this 
is to insult philosophy and religion, in one breath. No man can 
possibly have any true knowledge of the sixteenth century, who 
sees not in it the product of forces long before at work in the 
bosom of the Catholic Church; and whose estimate of its 
meaning, at the same time, is not made to embrace also in one 
and the same view its historical consequences, as they lie ex- 
posed to observation now in the lapse of subsequent time. The 
history of Protestantism thus far, is the revelation of what lay 
hid, originally, in the great fact of the Reformation. So in the 
case of our own age. It can never be fully understood by itself, 
but only as it shall be seen hereafter, when its past and future 
connections are brought into view together, and made to explain 
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the whole in its interior sense and design. Now we see through 
a glass darkly. 

Sull, we see enough, to make us profoundly solemn and 
thoughtful. So much has become clear for all thinking men, 
that the age in which we live, is not one of the merely common 
sort. History moves not with continuously equable stream to- 
wards its appointed end. Its progress rather, is by vast cycloids 
or stages, each fulfilling a certain problem within itself, and 
accomplishing its course under a regular given form, only to 
open the way finally for the general process to go forward again 
in a new way under some similar form. It goes, as we are 
accustomed, indeed, ordinarily to speak of it, by eras and epochs. 
There is a difference then, of course, between one age and an- 
other as regards significance, according to the place they occupy 
in the order of the world’s life. So long as this life continues 
to move in a direction already fully settled, carrying out and 
completing simply the sense of some tendency esiablished in the 
time which has gone before, it may be expected to proceed with 
comparative regularity and quiet, and there will be nothing spe- 
cial or extraordinary in the age, to which it belongs. Notso,how- 
ever, where two great eras come together, (contact of ages, 
i Cor. x. 11,) the old having finished its circuit, and a new one 
being at hand to take its place. Such going out and coming in 
are never accomplished, without more or less of commotion and 
struggle. ‘The breaking up of the old, however gradually it 
may be brought to pass, involves necessarily a certain degree of 
violence and agitation; while the introduction of the new carries 
with it unavoidably also, the sense of exciting revolution. The 
age, within which such change falls, must ever, of course, be 
one of more than ordinary prominence on the field of history. 
It will stand out to view, through all succeeding time, as the 
revelation of a new epoch in the life of the world; and it will 
be attended, while it passes, with the consciousness of some such 
mighty birth, more or less clear, in the pangs and throes with 
which it is accomplished. So, we say, our own particular age 
is felt by all, who exercise any sort of earnest reflection, to be in 
this way of far more than common significance. Predictions 
and prophecies, for a long time past, as we are told, have been 
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looking towards it as a period of eventful crisis, and change. A 
very general presentiment of such world historical revolution, as 
something close at hand, has gained ground in our own day far 
and wide, even among those who exercise but little speculation 
on this subject, but are of such temperament only, as to sym- 
pathize actively with the general life that surrounds them, and 
carries them in its bosom. | 

Such wide-spread bodings that grow out of no clear ratiocina- 
tion or reflection, but spring forth spontaneously from the inmost 
life, as it were, of the world itself, are always entitled to conside- 
ration and respect. ‘They come not without reason; and they 
have been found, in fact, to attend all grand turning points in 
the progress of earth’s history. " In the case before us, moreover, 
they are seconded and backed by the most cool and far-reaching 
calculations of reason. ‘The men who think most, and who, by 
their position, are best qualified to think to some purpose, are 
those precisely who, of all others, participate most decidedly, we 
may say, in the general impression of which we now speak. It 
is felt, that the lines and tendencies of history have been gradu- 
ally working, for more than two centuries past, towards a com- 
mon issue, which has now been reached; and in which they 
have gathered themselves into a sort of universal not, that ad- 
mits no further progress under the same form. ‘The knot must 
be dissolved, whether with violence or without it, so as to make 
room for onward movement again, under some new and dif- 
ferent form. One era is passing away, and another ison the eve 
of taking its place. Our age is emphatically the period of transi- 
tion,in which the extremities of both are made to touch and 
meet. Such, at least, has become a very widely prevalent 
opinion; and we see no good reason for casting upon it any 
sort of doubt or discredit. ‘The whole course of events rather, 
seems to be lending confirmation to it every year. Especially 
has this been the case with the developments of the year, annus 
mirabilis we may well style it, which has just been conducted 
to its close. 

It would seem to form, in some sense, the very hinge of the 
vast and mighty world epoch, which is supposed to be taking 
place; not the beginning of its revolution, of course, and much 
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less in any view its end; but a sort of central revelation in the 
midst of the movement, suddenly disclosing the awful reality of 
its power, and determining in an outward way the absolute ne- 
cessity of its going forward to its appointed consummation. {n 
this respect, there has been no year like it, at least since the 
period of the Reformation. ‘The world may be said, within 
the last twelve months, to have passed the Rubicon of a revolu- 
tion, that is destined to turn all its fortunes into a new channel 
for centuries to come. History is brought to occupy the summit 
level of a whole vast continent of time, from which slope in 
opposite directions, behind and before, the retreating past and far 
prospective future, as two broad tracts of life, which might seem 
to have no bond in common, save the everlasting mountain bar- 
riers that fling them asunder. Whatever of uncertainty might 
have attended the opinion before, now at least, it may be confi- 
dently assumed, and boldly affirmed that old things are passing 
away, and that all things are becoming new. A true crisis has 
been reached, in the revelations of the past year. The plot 
thickens; events crowd, with ever accumulating momentum, 
towards their appointed end; a thousand signs censpire to show 
that the funeral pile is already lighted, where from the ashes of 
a dying era another is prepared to take its wondrous birth, more 
bright and full of promise than any which has gone before. So 
much of significance, awful and vast, is comprehended in the 
history of the year now registered as 1848. 

The idea of such a grand crisis or revolution, in the world’s 
history, as we have now mentioned, itnplies two forms of action 
unitedly at work for its accomplishment ‘There must be, in 
one direction, the violent breaking up of what is old and ready to 
pass away, in the order of life as it has stood before ; and there 
must be, at the same time, in another direction, the working of 
an inward nisus and an outward providence jointly, towards the 
new form of existence, in which the process is required to be- 
come finally complete. On one side, the spirit is compelled to 
forsake the house of its former habitation as no longer suited to 
its wants; while on the other, it is carried forth, by inward long- 
ings, and outward beckonings, after the still unknown future, 
to which it is thus forced to look for help. In other words, the 
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preparation that serves to usher in a new era, is at once negative 
and positive; not negative simply, and not positive only, but 
both these in union; the old making room by its own dissolu- 
tion for the birth of the new, and the new foreshadowed and 
prefigured in the womb of the old. 

See, on the one hand, the late political revolutions in Europe. 
When, in any age before, has the world beheld such a succession 
of broad and mighty changes, compressed into the compass of a 
single year! It is still as it were but the other day, since the na- 
tions were electrified by the tidings of the revolution in France. 
It seemed to be an event large enough of itself, to occupy the 
attention and speculation of mankind for years. And yet, how 
completely has it been shorn of its stupendous singularity, by the 
earthquake shocks that have since rapidly followed in its train. 
Italy, Austria, Prussia, in a measure, we may say, all Germany, 
have been suddenly seized with the same spirit of commotion, 
and change; agitation has succeeded agitation, in all the great 
centres of political life; the pillars of the social system have been 
made to tremble, if not absolutely to give way, in almost every 
direction. Never before was the aspect of the civilized world so 
altered, within so short a time. It has been hard to keep pace 
with the movement, even in imagination and thought. Aston- 
ishment itself has been paralysed, by the overwhelming vastness 
of what has taken place; and we are apt to think of it still as a 
sort of dream or dioramic show, something which has come and 
gone in the way of inward vision, rather than as an actual part 
of the world’s outward waking history. It costs an effort of 
reflection, only to see and feel where the nations now stand, as 
compared with their posture on the first of January, 1848. 

And yet it were a false view of the case entirely, to conceive 
of it, for this reason, as a mere passing accident, that is to be 
followed with no deep lasting effect upon the course of history. 
Sudden and violent as it may seem, it is the product of forces 
and tendencies, which have been steadily working towards this 
result for whole centuries past. In this respect, it is fully ana- 
logous with the general moral explosion that startled the slum- 
bers of Europe, at the opening of the sixteenth century. The 
causes, which produced the Reformation, had been in powerful 
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operation for a long period before, gradually, but surely, prepa- 
ring the way for what was to follow. ‘The political, commercial, 
social, and religious relations of the world, all pressed towards 
this result, as the necessary outlet of their force, and only proper 
and sufficient expression of their sense. Earnest men saw, and 
felt long before, that a great and mighty crisis was drawing 
nigh. So, too, it has been evident enough for men of this sort, 
and, in the way of dark presentiment, we may say, it has been 
vaguely felt also by the popular mind, for a long time past, that 
some such crisis as that, to which we now have come, was pre- 
paring to break over men’s heads. Ideas, principles, tendencies, 
and powers, have been deep at work in the whole structure of 
society, which could not fail finally, to reach this very issue, by 
springing the bands with which they were held, and demanding 
new forms of existence more adequate to the scope of their action. 

It is all important here, te distinguish properly between two 
widely different sides of history, the merely human namely, and 
the divine. It is carried forward in one view by the free action 
of particular men, or classes of men, ruled, more or less, always 
by private purposes and aims; while in another, it obeys altoge- 
ther the action of a deeper, universal, and objective law, repre- 
senting at every point the mind and plan of God. It amounts 
to nothing then, against the historical significance of the late 
revolutions in Europe, as now asserted, that the motives, and 
principles, and personal character, of those who have been most 
forward in bringing them to pass, may not commend themselves 
to our confidence, and respect. It is not by any such measure, 
that we can ever try truly the interior sense and weight of history 
asa whole. (Isaiah x. 5—7} John xi. 49—52; Acts ii. 22-23.) 

With one of the boldest, and best, writers of our time, we are 
well persuaded that the very worst elements have been at work, 
and are at work still, in the whirlwind, which has been let loose 
in the old world.* We see in it, not the true law of reason and 
right at all, as the animating soul of the movement, but, on the 
contrary, the spirit predominantly of human wickedness and 


*See an admirable tract entitled, The Revolutionary Spirit, a Discourse, by 
Taylor Lewis, Esg., New York, 1848. 
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passion. It is not possible to justify it, at the bar of Christianity. 
It is not to be marvelled at, that many good men in Germany 
should look upon it with dismay, as the coming, emphatically, 
of Antichrist, or the letting loose of Satan in the last days. Un- 
principled radicalism, in no sympathy whatever with the mind 
of Jesus Christ, but inwardly full rather of diabolical hostility 
to all truth and righteousness, might seem to be the main force 
immediately concerned in what is going forward. The whole 
theory of revolution here, whatever may be said of the right of 
such violent change in other cases, is such as cannot for a mo- 
ment bear examination. It goes on the assumption that a full 
reconstruction of society may be forcibly introduced at any time, 
when it is found practicable to bring it to pass. The right of 
revolution, is taken to be the right in full of any man, or set of 
men, to upset existing institutions from the bottom, to the best of 
their ability. “The claim comes fully up to the spirit of the 
word. It is the period of revolution, of rolling over and over ; 
and this right of revolution or rolling over, has no place or prin- 
ciple at which it can consistently stop.” ‘That even the Christian 
world on this side of the Atlantic, should be so ready and forward 
to clap its hands, in joyful exultation, over the revolution in Paris, 
and other similar explosions, without the least regard to right or 
wrong in the case, as though the simple work of destruction 
were in and of itself something good and desirable, is, to say the 
least, a melancholy exemplification of human weakness. 

But, after all this admission, we are bound, at the same time, 
reverently to acknowledge, as well as diligently to study, the 
presence of a deeper divine law in the whole movement, by 
which it is to be regarded as a sacred necessity in the progress of 
our general human history — a necessity also, intimately and 
vitally allied with the triumphant resolution, finally, of the great 
problem of Christianity itself. It is not enough, to resolve it 
nragmatically into all manner of bad motives and springs of 
action, on the part of the men concerned in it; we must see in it 
also the all-wise and infinitely glorious providence of God. Is 
it true that a sparrow may not fall to the ground without his 
notice and will? How then should cities and nations be thus 
thrown into commotion, and thrones tumbled into the dust, apart 
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from his eye and hand? But the providence of God involves 
necessarily the idea of counsel, connexion and plan. ‘This in the 
end is the true sense of history, the evolution of a divine thought 
or purpose in the onward flow of human actions and events. In 
such view accordingly, we say, that sudden and abrupt as the 
late European revolutions may seem, they have not come by 
accident, and are not to be regarded as the product of mere mo- 
mentary passion and caprice. No mob could hurry a whole 
nation into revolution, if the necessity of revolution were not 
already at hand historically in the constitution of the nation itself. 
It is only in such case the throat of a volcano, which seeks vent 
uncontrollably in this way. ‘The stunning sound of this Euro- 
pean explosion is but the outburst of pent up forces, whose action 
has been powerfully struggling towards this very issue for a long 
time past. ‘The rumbling premonitions of its approach, for such 
as had an ear to hear, might be distinctly perceived many years 
ago. In one sense, the principles and tendencies which have 
led to it, may be said to have been at work since the epoch of 
the Reformation. It is no accident, no work of merely human 
hands, but the product truly of the inmost life of history itself, 
the result of an organic process which has been going forward 
for centuries in the very heart of the world’s civilzation. 

Thus springing from the life of the past, it carries in itself 
necessarily the deepest significance also for the future. What- 
ever of wrong on the part of men the movement may involve, 
it is not to be imagined that this is to be corrected by the simple 
negation or setting aside hereafter of what has now taken place. 
This is no merely outward and superficial change, of such nature 
that the course of the world can be expected to fall back from it 
again, in the way of wholesome reaction, to its old established 
channel. Clearly, it isa grand historical fact, that is destined to 
remain of force in all coming time. It is idle and vain to dream 
of ao vast and startling a step as this, being recalled and taken 
back, and made to become as though it had never occurred, in 
the onward march of the world’s life. Europe can never be again, 
politically, the same Europe, which it has been previously to the 
year 1848. Even if the old order of things might seem to be 
reatored outwardly, the inward life would not be the same. But 
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it is not to be presumed that any such outward restoration itself, 
can take place. It is the disproportion of the old forms to the 
reigning spirit, which has at length caused their strength to give 
way, and no power or art can avail to reinstate them again in 
their ancient authority. ‘This is a point, which deserves to be well 
understood and considered. ‘The nations of Europe have been borne 
forward, during the past year, to new ground. A vast and mighty 
change has taken place in their whole constitution and posture; 
a change, involving a new order of political existence, and so, of 
course, a new period of history, for each of them separately, and 
for all of them collectively; a change which must affect, sooner 
or later, every sphere of their existence, the momentous solemnity 
of whose consequences no political wisdom can now measure or 
foretell; a change, frou the power of which, in this form, there 
can be no recovery or retreat. Well may a thoughtful mind be 
filled with awe, as it looks out on the great and mighty sea of 
providence, here opened to its gaze, and ask to what unknown 
shore its waves and billows lead. 

For the case will not allow us to feel, that the change has 
come to anend. Our faith in God rather, and ‘in history, as 
Giod’s work, requires us to be fully persuaded that it has only 
begun. It were no better than atheistic impiety, to conceive of 
the powers of history as working into the hands of the revolu- 
tionary spirit, now rampant in Europe, for its own sake. This, 
we have seen already, to be prevailingly radical, infidel, and 
ungodly, the very power of Antichrist, as it might seem, himself. 
As such it is doomed, of course, in due time, to pass away. Such 
salvation and help then, as the age needs, is to be reached, not 
by falling back to what is past, but by pressing forward towards 
something better, which is still to come. So far as there is hope 
in these overturnings, it is not, assuredly, in the overturnings 
themselves, (Luke xx1, 25—26,) but only in the sign they show 
of a new and better period at hand in the future, (v. 29—31). 
It is thus we may trust, that He, whose way is in the deep, whe 
maketh the clouds his chariot and walketh on the wings of the 
wind, is leading the world forward, “ with a mighty hand and 
an out stretched arm,.and with great terribleness, and with signs 
and with wonders,”’ to a state of such spiritual freedom and pros- 
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perity as it has never yet known. ‘The commotion and revolu- 
tion now at work, are only the beginning cf the end—the first 
convulsive shudder produced by the crisis which is passing. 
Other like spasms may be expected to follow. It is not without 
reason that some look for a general war in Europe, which shall 
turn throughout on the issue now joined between monarchy and 
republicanism, the principle of established authority on the one 
side, and the principle of subjective freedom on the other. “The 
present revolutionary period, it has been well said, “is in many 
respects sui generis. It is not so much resistance, even alleged 
resistance, to actual oppression, either foreign or domestic, as a 
war for abstract rights.” Here precisely lies its profound and 
terrible significance. It is this consideration, above all others, 
which clothes with portentous solemnity the memory of the 
year just fled. Here, however, comes into view also, the true 
encouragement it offers to the eye of faith. In proportion as 
we see and feel the greatness of the crisis which has come, are 
we prepared to hail from beyond it the glorious instauration it 
may be expected to usher in hereafter. 

‘The convulsions in Europe are made stil! more significant 
and impressive, when we consider in connection with them the 
course of events on this side of the Atlantic. Every attentive 
observer must see, that the relative importance of our own coun- 
try, as comprehended in the general system of the civilized world, 
has been greatly advanced during the past year. It has been 
plain for a long time past, that the character and state of the 
world at large were likely to be powerfully affected in the end, 
by the progress of society in America. But no adequate sense 
of the truth has existed heretofore, either in Europe or among 
ourselves. It is wonderful indeed, how slow the European world 
has been, for the most part, to acknowledge the prospective bear- 
ing of our American life on the course of universal history. 
Hven well informed scholars, only a few years since, were ready 
to laugh at the suggestion of anything like a problem for the 
whole world, comprised in what has been going forward in these 
ends of the earth. And we have ourselves shared so far in this 
feeling, as to have at least no very full confidence in the origi- 
nality and independence of ourseparate mission. With all our 
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self-clorification, we have been prone to lean on foreign authority, 
as if not entirely sure of our own stability and strength. ‘The 
whole course of events, however, within the past year, has served 
powerfully to bring in a new sentiment on both sides. ‘The vast 
significance of America has been made to loom into view, on 
the other side of the Atlantic, as never before. As the founda- 
tions of society are found to give way in the old world, men’s 
minds are turned with increased attention and interest towards 
the new. In various ways, the unsettled state of Europe, invol- 
ving as it does the failure of so much that has been trusted as 
permanently secure, is rapidly turning the scale of comparative 
promise and hope against itself, and in favor of our youthful 
republic. The rate of exchange, to speak in commercial phrase, 
has been suddenly reversed, by the terrible shock now given to 
all moral and political institutions in the trans-atlantic world ; 
and both our credit and capital are made to rise, with the depre- 
ciation of somuch spiritual property abroad. It has so happened 
besides, that the movement of history on our own side of the 
ocean, just at this juncture, has been such as wonderfully to 
justify and encourage such transfer of credit to our account. 
Never before has our country seemed to stand on so firm and 
solid a basis, as just at the present time. Never before have our 
institutions presented the same title to reverence and respect. 
Never before probably has the nation at large had the same sense 
of its greatness, the same consciousness of an independent world- 
embracing mission. ‘The last year has done more than all years 
past, we may say, to emancipate the national spirit, politically 
and morally, from all foreign thraldom, in the way of true in- 
ward self-knowledge and self-possession. With this memorable 
year only, and not sooner, the American Republic might seem 
to have closed in full and forever the period of its minority. 

It is not necessary to dwell in detail on the great and stirring 
events, which have passed in our history within the last three or 
four years, all resulting in the new posture which has now been 
settled and fixed in our territorial limits. Questions have come 
up, relating to Texas, to Oregon, to Mexico, that seemed to 
threaten in different ways the very existence of the Republic, 
filling the minds of sober men with apprehension, and seeming 
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to turn into mockery all our dreams of enduring prosperity. 
The wisest statesmen lave felt, that the experiment of our gov- 
ernment was called, in these circumstances, to pass through a 
crisis more trying, in some respects, than any which it had 
ever been subjected to before. It seemed not unreasonable to 
fear, that the vortex of excitement and agitation into which the 
nation was so suddenly drawn, and from which it had no power 
apparently, to make its escape, would end in desperate revolu- 
tion, overturning our old established state, and carrying our des- 
tiny in some new direction. Had it been divinely foretold in 
1845, that the revolutionary spirit was to be let loose as it has 
been since among the nations, without mention of the field it 
should traverse, the most sagacious politicians, probably, would 
have been ready to locate, at least its central catastrophe, in 
America rather than Europe. It must have been felt, at all 
events, that no such general convulsion could well take place in 
Europe, without communicating itself by sympathy and conta- 
gion to the predisposition which seemed to be already at hand, 
on all sides, for the same thing in this country. And yet it has 
not been so. ‘I'exas has taken her place quietly, in the circle of 
confederate States. The Oregon boundary has been peacefully 
settled. ‘The Mexican war has been conducted through a series 
of brilliant victories, that have filled the whole world with admi- 
ration, to a triumphant well consolidated peace. While the 
Kuropean world seemed to be meditating only the proper time 
and way for interfering with our affairs, all its energies and 
thoughts have been suddenly called into requisition, by the uni- 
versal crash which has fallen upon it, like thunder out of a clear 
sky, at home. In the very midst of this vast and fearful com- 
motion, we have been enabled to bring our own troubles, as a 
hation, to the happy termination just mentioned, and to take our 
position, with calm dignity, on the same political ground we 
occupied before. ‘The nation has resumed its ancient course, 
only with a field of action vastly more broad and free ; and 
might seem, to have gathered fresh confidence and strength 
from its difficulties, coming out of them more recruited than ex- 
hausted, like a strong man girded for the race. It has indeed 
accomplished a change, that may be counted fairly parallel in 
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magnificent meaning with the change that has taken place in 
Europe, and that will be found to have just as much to do in 
the end, no doubt, with the world-historical epoch which has 
been reached at this time; but under what different aspect and 
form! We might seem authorised, by the contrast, to compare 
the epoch itself with the mystic cloud at the Red Sea, which 
was all darkness, we are told, on one side, and on the other full 
of light. Its significance, in this view, may justify us in styling 
it emphatically, the American epoch. 

It is hardly necessary to say that our sense of the vast signifi- 
cance of the crisis, through which the nation has lately passed, 
is not conditioned at all by any opinion we may entertain of the 
right and justice of the measures by which it has been accom- 
plished. With the political morality of the Mexican war, we 
have here nothing to do whatever; just as little as we found it 
proper to take our measure of history, in the case of the late 
revolutions in Europe, from any particular estimate of the actors 
immediately concerned in bringing them to pass. In this case, 
as in that, we must distinguish between what is human in 
history, and what is properly universal and divine. ‘The first 
may be worthy of all reprobation, where we are still bound to 
adore the presence of the second. It is with the second only, 
the interior objective life of history, its true and proper world- 
sense, that we are concerned at all in our present contemplation. 

Certain it is, in this view, that the great events which have 
occurred in our history of late, are just as full of significance for 
a thoughtful mind, as has now been represented. It is not easy, 
adequately, to express, how much is involved in the movement 
which has taken place, or in the general result which has been 
reached by its means. It has served to test the capabilities of 
the nation, and to make the world sensible of its resources and 
powers, beyond any other ordeal through which it has passed. 
The experiment of our republican institutions has been placed 
by it on a far more sure footing, than ever before. Much that 
seemed problematical has been settled and made sure. The 
mere fact of its being able to come so triumphantly through 
such a crisis, in the midst of so many disturbing forces at work 
on all sides, is an argument of utility and strength in the nation 
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beyond any which has been exhibited before. The sudden ex- 
pansion of its territory, is only in keeping with the development 
of its inward greatness; the moral holding equal step with the 
physical ; the genius of the country, especially as set in contrast 
with the revolutionary spirit across the Atlantic, towering to an 
independent height, which is answerable, fairly, to the gigantic 
measure of its new bounds. Never before was it so respectable 
in the eyes of the world, never so sure of its own strength at 


home. 

The sense of what has now been said in a general way, seems 
to have impressed itself strongly on many persons, in connection 
particularly with the occasion of our late Presidential election. 
Coming, as this did, on the heels of the Mexican war, with all 
ihe new relations and exciting prospects which have grown out 
of it, after a most earnest political campaign, and in full face of 
the tumultuating agitations of the European world, it might 
have been apprehended that such an issue joined at this time 
between the two great parties of our country, would bring into 
jeopardy at least the interests of order and peace in every diree- 
tion. These considerations could not fail, at all events, to place 
in strong relief the significance of the experiment and example 
the nation was called thus to present before the eyes of the 
civilized world; and when this took place under the most 
triumphantly successful form, it is not strange that the spectacle 
should have produced a feeling of moral sublimity, and a senti- 
ment of faith in the destiny of the republic, such as no occasion 
of a like sort in its history ever wrought before. No more im- 
pressive commentary can well be imagined, on the spirit of our 
institutions ; no more emphatic answer to all scepticism or scorm, 
as exercised at their expense. ‘The whole world beside has no 
such spectacle to show; the very posibility of it can hardly be 
imagined in any land but our own. The following statement 
of the case by one of our secular papers, well deserves here to 
be repeated and kept in mind. 

“Only consider it. In the short space of less than twelve 
hours, the dynasty of a great nation was to be changed. Four 


millions of people, representing the opinions, and the will, of nearly 
twenty millions, were, by a simultaneous act, to decide for them- 
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selves, amid all their own diversities of sentiment, to what hands 
they would commit the direction of their country’s mighty ener- 
gies. It must be a wonder to the millions of ‘lookers. on, who 
are not imbued with republican influences, that the contest was 
decided so speedily, so quietly, with such an utter absence of un- 
reasoning passion ; in fact, it may be said to have been governed 
solely by the inspiration of pure reason. Imagine the attempt 
of a people living under a monarcliy, to change, we will not say 
the principle of their government, but merely the dynasty, the 
human instruments representing or embodying that principle. 
Such attempts have been made in various countries, and with 
various success. And everywhere the struggle has been pro- 
tracted, furious, anarchical, destructive ; bringing into action the 
wildest and most ungovernable impulses of human nature, and 
filling the land with misery and desolation. | Here, under the 
benign influence and inspiration of republicanism, through the 
wholesome sway of matured republican habits, not only was the 
great work accomplished between the rising and the setting of 
the sun, but so calmly, in such perfect order, that no uninstructed 
observer could be aware that it was in progress. ‘The usual 
avocations, amusements, and enjoyments of every-day life were 
pursued without a visible interruption. All the marts of business 
were in their accustomed activity ; carriages, public and private, 
went up and down the streets, as is their wont; fair women 
thronged the fashionable side-walks, gay in apparel, graceful in 
movement, giving themselves up to the pleasure or more serious 
purpose of the hour, as if utt®ly unconscious of the great 
political crisis ripening around them —of which, indeed, there 
was nothing to remind them. Not that the magnitude of the 
crisis Was not appreciated ; not that the thousands and tens of 
thousands practically engaged in it were careless or indifferent 
as to the result; but simply because their sense of its importance 
was regulated and controlled by a corresponding perception of 
the dignity and beauty of good citizenship, which demands, first, 
the observance of order and decorum in all great public acts, 
and, second, a cheerful and hopeful acquiescence in every deter- 
mination of the people’s will, lawfully manifested in due and 
proper form by a majority of the people.” 

The significance of what has taken place latterly on both 
sides of the Atlantic, lies not so much in the European or Ame. 
rican movement separately considered, as in the relation which 
the one may be seen evidently to carry towards the other. 
It is not possible, if God be indeed at the helm of history, that 


the course of things in the old aud new worlds should not be 
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comprehended, in some way, in a common plan, and have re- 
gard thus to a single universal end; and it might reasonably be 
supposed, that in proportion as the elements and powers at work 
in each direction should acquire force, and seem ready to preci- 
pitate themselves in their last result, the reality of this corres- 
pondence and the general form and bearing of it also, would 
rise more and more into view. Accordingly, it is just here, in 
fact, that the earnest and contemplative student finds most to 
fix his attention and engage his admiration. ‘The simultaneous- 
ness of the two series of developments, which have burst so 
suddenly and with such apparently independent process, on the 
world’s astounded sense, here and in Europe, may be said to 
show, beyond all else perhaps, the solemn meaning of the age. 
On one side, we have the breaking up of old institutions and 
forms, in which has been comprehended for centuries, the central 
power of the world’s civilization; as though this order of life 
had now finished its course, and the time were at last come for 
it to be taken out of the way, in order to make room for another 
stadium under some higher and better form. On the other side, 
we behold suddenly springing into new importance and promise, 
after long years of comparatively silent preparation, what might 
seem to be here, in America,the very asylum that is needed, 
and the best theatre that could be found, for the accomplishment 
of so great a metempsychosis in the flow of universal history. 
All indications on either side, point negatively or positively, pre- 
cisely in this way. It is, in the first place, the spirit of America, 
or if we choose so to call it, the genius of Protestantism, itself, 
as it has come to identify itself with our American institutions, 
that forms, however blindly and darkly, the propelling force in 
the revolutions of Europe. ‘They carry in themselves, under 
all their whirlwind violence, the force of a deep hidden sympa- 
thy and affinity, on the part of the old world, with the political 
tendency which has come to such successful experiment in the 
new. ‘This is well understood by European statesmen and 
princes generally. The bent and effort of all these agitations 
and throes, is not in any way towards what has been hitherto 
the life of Europe, as such, but only and altogether towards the 
new form which: life is found to be assuming in America. This 
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itself speaks volumes in relation to the general nature of the 
crisis to which the world has now come. Then, along with 
this, we have the arms of America opening on all sides—her 
territory suddenly adapting itself to the emergency—to welcome 
into her bosom the emigration, if need be, of entire nations.* 
With such opportunity and invitation, co-operate all sorts 
of difficulty and distress abroad, to make the emigration such 
as the world has never before beheld. Nay, the very experi- 
ments which are made in Europe itself to satisfy the struggling 


*It requires some effort of consideration, to have any tolerable concep- 
tion at all of the territorial increase of our country latterly, and the field it 
now opens for the diffusion of our national life. Take the following state- 
ment, from the late Presidental Message: 

“Within less than four years, the annexation of Texas to the Union, has 
been consummated; all conflicting title to the Oregon Territory, south of 
the forty-ninth degree of north latitude, being all that was insisted on by 
any of my predecessors, has been adjusted; and New Mexico and Upper 
California have been acquired by treaty. The area of these several terri- 
tories, according to a report carefully prepared by the Commissioner of the 
Genera! Land Ojjice from the most authentic information in his possession, 
and which is herewith ‘Mransmiited, contains 1,193,061 square miles, or 
763, 559,040 acres; while the area of the remaining 29 States, and the ter- 
ritory not yet organized into States, east of the Rocky Mountains, contains 
2,590,513 square miles, or 1,318,126,058 acres. ‘These estimates show that 
the territories recently acquired, and over which exclusive jurisdiction and 
dominion have been extended, constitute a country more than half as large 
as all ihat which was held by the United States before their acquisition. If 
Oregon be excluded from the estimate, there will still remain within the 
limits of ‘Texas, New Mexico, and California, 851,598 square miles, or 545,- 
012,720 acres; being an addition equal to more than one-third of all the 
territory owned by the United States before their acquisition: and, including 
Oregon, nearly as great an extent of territory, as the whole of Europe, Rus- 
sia only excepted. The Mississippi, so lately the frontier of our country, is 
now only its centre. With the addition of the late acquisitions, the U.8. 
are now estimated to be nearly as large as the whole of Europe.” 

California and New Mexico, alone, surpass in extent the whole original 
thirteen United States, by an excess which is equal to more than three times 
all New England. Adding Texas and the Santa Fe country, the new terri- 
ritory, without Oregon, is about equal to the whole territory east of the Mis- 
sissippi, from the British provinces, to the Gulf of Mexico; or to the united 
territories of England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, France, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Italy, Prussia, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium and Denmark. If inhabi- 
ted as densely as Massachusetts, it would sustain 78,000,000 of inhabitants, 
or four times as many as the present population of the whole United States ; 
or if as densely as England, it would sustain 232,000,000—nearly one quar- 


ter of the present population of the globe. 
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tendency of the age, seem likely, for a time at least, to turn atten- 
tion only the more powerfully, through their own disastrous issue, 
to the shores of America, as presenting the only field which is 
fairly open for its own order of life. Especially is such likely to 
be the result, when the failure of such experiments comes to be 
placed in broad contrast with the self-conservative vitality, by 
which this life at home, and upon its own soil, is carried so 
triumphantly through its complicated trials ; showing itself equal 
to all emergencies, maintaining its identity through all changes, 
and absorbing into its own constitution, with overwhelming 
assimilation, all elements and tendencies, however uncongenial 
before with its own nature, or incongruous among themselves. 
It would seem as if God were plainly showing, by this very 
relation, the true sense of what is taking place; and that nothing 
can meet the necessities of the time, but such a new period of 
history as requires for its development, the winding up in 
full of that which has gone before, and with it the shifting en- 
tirely of theatre and scene to make room for its transaction. 
Should the course of things in Europe continue to be, for any 
length of time, as little auspicious as it has been thus far, it is 
quite possible that this reflection alone may become in the end 
a more powerful stimulus to emigration than all other causes 
now at work in this direction. Altegether, with the increase of 
inducement here, and constraining force at home, and easy 
communication between, the transplanting process which has 
now commenced, may easily enough assume hereafter, and that 
too, in a comparatively short time, such a form as hardly any 
imagination yet has ventured to dream. ‘The world may yet 
see, in new form, another Voelkerwanderung, that shall be re- 
cognised hereafter as parallel, in the history of Christianity and 
civilization, with that which overturned, in the fifth century, the 
old Roman life, to make room, through such chaos, for the new 
creation which has since risen in its place. 

We wish to be rightly understood. When we read in the 
present state of the world, the approach of a new historical pe- 
riod, whose character and course are to be determined prevail- 
ingly by the new order of life which reigns in America, we are 
not so foolish as to conceive of this under the form of a simple 
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triumph of our national spirit, as it now stands, over the social 
and political institutions of the old world; as though all had 
been wrong on this last side, and ail on the first side were wise, and 
right and good ; so that the controversy between them must be con- 
sidered a contest purely of light and darkness, the cause of God 
and human happinessarrayed in broad and open antagonism to 
the cause of Satan and human wickedness. ‘To hear some per- 
sons talk, one might suppose the history of the world to have 
been without sense or reason, until men came to exercise some 
little intelligence here lately, in America. ‘The social organiza- 
tion of Europe, as it has existed since the Reformation itself, 
even in Protestant countries, is regarded as a system of unmiti- 
gated abominations, which it is only strange the human mind 
should have been willing to endure for so long atime. In the 
vocabulary of this wholesale school, monarchy and tyranny are 
identical terms, while republicanism is only another word for 
freedom. ‘The full civilization and proper happiness of the 
world, are supposed to demand the prostration of all monarchical 
institutions, as a corruption and abuse. Kings are to be hated, 
as usurpers of a power which has never been given to them of 
God. It is by a righteous retribution, accordingly, that, in the 
providence of God, they are now driven from their thrones, or 
made to sit upon them with fear and trembling. ‘The salvation 
of the world turns upon its coming in this way to a just sense of 
its inborn rights and capabilities; and we may trust accordingly, 
that God is interposing at this time, in the revolutionary spirit of 
the age, to bring the whole civilized world into the true liberty 
of nations, as we have it here happily exemplified, under the 
most perfect form, in these United States. How far this way of 
thinking prevails, need not be said. We own, however, no 
sympathy with it whatever. As already intimated, the revolu- 
tionary spirit, as now at work in Europe, is entitled to no sort of 
confidence or respect. In itsown constitution, it is from beneath 
rather than from above; and the work accordingly, which it is 
pretending to accomplish, may not be expected to stand. Its 
significance is not so much in itself, as in the yet undeveloped 
life towards which transitionally it points and leads. This lies 
in the direction which the course of history has already begun 
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to take in America, and may be expected to come to its central 
revelation finally, by means of the theatre here opened for its 
use. But we have no right to assume, in such case, that the 
ulterior life of the world, as it is to be reached in this way, will 
be simply our American state of society, as it now stands, sub- 
stituted by universal exchange for every other political order; as 
though we had long since fallen on the perfect idea of both 
Church and State, and the rest of the world now were required 
only to throw away all its previous thoughts and habits, and 
come to our position. ‘This would be a most weak and extra- 
vagant imagination. Of one thing we may be very sure. If 
America be indeed destined to introduce a new order of life for 
the world, and to open the way for a new period of universal 
history, it will not be by standing over against the whole previous 
life of the world, as something false and bad. History in any 
case, goes forward, not by the mere negation and exclusion of 
what is thrown into the rear, but by such a setting aside of this 
as serves, at the same time, to save its interior substance and 
sense under a higher form. So, in the case before us, the prob- 
lem to be accomplished is not, simply, the triumph of one exist- 
ing order of life over another, in an outward way. It is not 
America wresiling with the world, as Hercules overcame the 
serpent in his cradle; but it is the world itself rather, wrestling 
in its own inmost constitution, through the medium of American 
influence, towards a general and common end, which may be 
said to embrace the sense of its whole history for centuries past. 

Nothing can well be more out of character here, than the 
sophomorical style of self-glorification with which we are assailed, 
in certain quarters, on this subject. It betrays always a narrow 
vulgarity of mind, which is as far as possible remote from the 
true genius of the dispensation, whose advent it affects to trumpet 


in this Pharisaic way. It is the exclusiveness of Chinese vanity, 
which dreams itself in possession already of the “ celestial em- 
pire,” and can only commiserate or despise the barbarian world 
that lies beyond ; but which, for this very reason, is itself doom- 
ed to perpetual imprisonment in the treadmill of its own mise- 
rable pedantry and conceit. If America be called to mediate 
and bring abouta new historical period for the world, as so many 
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signs seem to show, she must be the very opposite of China; 
not walling out the life of the world in its other forms, but 
making roorg for it rather, and offering it hearty welcome in hey 
broad and capacious bosom. She must be willing to receive 
and learn from all sides, as well as to communicate and teach. 
She must feel, not that she is the world herself, but that she is 
fast becoming the theatre on which the central power of the 
world’s history is to be displayed. In proportion, precisely, as 
this comes to be more and more the case, she must cease more 
and more to appear as an isolated interest; the substance of all 
previous history will be found pouring itself into the open chan- 
nel of her life; and only in this way will she be prepared, more and 
more, with proper inward qualification on her own part, to become 
the organ of a new universal life for the nations. "The activity 
of the old world, for the last three hundred years, has not been 
Without purpose; and the results of it are not now to be set aside 
as null and void. Nor is it necessary, by any means, to suppose 
that the nations of Murope have yet completed their part in the 
great drama; or that they are to save their importance, only by at 
ence confessing their whole past life to have been a lie, and con- 
senting to take a fresh start politically, in the footsteps of the Ame- 
rican republic. The ease calls for no such wild extravagant sup- 
position. Europe is not to be set aside as a grand failure. The 
true wealth of her past life will be carried forward to the new 
state, in which her institutions are to be finally perfected in their 
own form, by means of this crisis; only to become thus more valu- 
ble, by growing accuinulation, always for the service of the world 
at large. 

The historical significance of America thus far, lies mainly 
in this, that the substance of its life, as it is to be hereafter, is 
not yet fixed, but in the process only of general formation; 
under such condititions and relations as are needed to bring it 
finally to a character of universal wholeness and completeness, 
beyond all the world is found to have produced before. We 
cannot speak of our American nationality as a settled and given 
fact, in the same way that we may speak of the nationality of 
Kingland or France. The nation is ruled indeed by its own in- 
dependent genius, and carries in itself a ceriain inward law or 
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type, that may be expected to determine permanently the lead- 
ing form of its history. But all is still in a process of growth ; 
and the circumstances of the country make it imposgible to bind 
this process to any outward lines or limits. Even: if the idea 
might have been entertained in any quarter hertofore, that some 
certain form of thought and life had acquired the right of stamp- 
ing the country forever with its own image and superstition, to 
the exclusion of all besides, every such conception is in a fair 
way of being effectually exploded by the course of things at the 
present time. No pent up Utica of this sort, which might lave 
been tempted before to make itself the measure of the whole 
world, can well fail to be put out of countenance now, by the 
continental size of our territory, and the rolling tide of emigra- 
tion, with which it is coming to be so rapidly occupied and 
filled from the other side of the Atlantic. The day for “ Nativ- 
ism,” in all its forms, is fast drawing to an end. Whether for 
weal or for woe, the life of Kurope is to be poured in upon our 
shores without restraint or stint, till it shall cause the ancient 
blood of the land to become in quantity a mere nothing in com- 
parison. God is fast showing, by the stupendous course of his 
providence, that this American continent was designed from the 
start, not for the use of a single race, but for the world at large. 
Here room has been provided, with all the outward necessary 
conditions, for the organization of a new order of life, that may 
be as broad and universal as the soil it shall cover; and now the 
miuaterial out of which it is to be formed, the elements that are 
needed for such world embracing constitution, are made to flow 
together from every side, for the purpose of being wrought into 
a new nationality which shall at last adequately represent the 
whole. What will be the form precisely in which this nation- 
ality shall become complete, the historical substance in which it 
shall come finally to proper harmony and consistence within it- 
self, in art, manners, literature, science and religion, it is im- 
possible now, of course, to foresee or predict. We know only, 
that the social and moral character of America is not yet settled | 
and that the greatness of the country and its true promise, are 
comprehended in this fact. Its inward history is quite as young 
a3 its outward history; having but just passed, as it were, the 
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stage of childhood, in its onward progress to mature life. It has 
been emphatically styled the land of the future ; and so it is in 
truth. Its true significance, since the days of Columbus, has 
lain in its relations to coming time; and with all the actual im- 
portance now belonging to it, the full measure of its greatness is 
still comprehended in what it is soon to become, rather than what 
it has become already. All signs unite to show that a new order 
of world history is at hand, and that the way is to be prepared for 
it centrally in America. Here a theatre is already secured, suffi- 
ciently broad for the process; the conditions required for it are 
showing themselves to be more and more at hand ; the elements 
to be used in it, are wonderfully brought together from all sides ; 
while all the indications of God’s providence are conspiring to- 
wards the grand result, in which it is to become complete. 

It were a mast arrogant presumption, contrary to all history 
and all true philosophy alike, to suppose that the new historical 
period required by the world, is to proceed from the life of this 
country, just as it now stands, in an outward mechanical way. 
‘The country offers simply the necessary basis and room, for the 
elaboration of what is wanted, a properly universal spirit, in 
which the contradictions of the past shall be made to pass away. 
All particularism is excluded from the process, by its very concep- 
tion. It must involve the reciprocal action of manifold tenden- 
cies and powers. The result must be, not abstract Americanisin 
over against the rest of the world, but such an incorporation of 
the true substance of history from all sides into the American 
character, as may fairly and fully qualify it to become the type 
of the world’s life universally. It isnot enough that the outward 
material of the nation be gathered from all lands; it must take 
up into its inward constitution also, what is of worth in the mind 
and heart of all lands; so as to be, not merely a mixture of the 
several reigning nationalities, but an inward reproduction of 
their true sense under a new organic and universal form. How 
much remains still to be accomplished for this purpose, in our 
literature and culture generally, it is not necessary to say. But 
the forces are already powerfully at work, whose vastly accumu- 
lated strength may be expected to prove fully sufficient in due 


time, for the accomplishment of so great an end; while the pal- 
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pable destiny of the nation, in the view now under consideration, 
forms in itself, at the same time, a certain guaranty that it will 
not fail to be reached. 

Did our limits allow, it might be interesting to notice in detail, 
some of the more striking indications or signs, in the form of 
single scattered facts, which go to confirm the general anticipa- 
tion now presented. It lies in any just conception of the world, 
as the evolution of a divine plan, that every great change in its 
history, must be preceded by a certain amount of preparation in 
its whole system, revealing itself in many new facts, apparently 
unconnected, which serve, in different measure, to foreshadow 
what is coming. A number of such facts are known to have 
led the way for the great epoch of the Reformation. Among 
them may be mentioned, the fall of Constantinople, the inven- 
tion of printing, the discovery of America, the revival of classical 
learning, and various changes to which the social and political 
systems of Europe had come in the process of their own action. 
These and other facts, were of force, not on the ground simply 
of any direct bearing they may have exercised on the event of 
the Reformation itself, but much more as their ultimate necessity 
and sense may be said to have lain far forward in the new period 
which was to follow. Their significance was in the future; 
and in such a future as the world could not then rightly compre- 
hend. And in the same way, precisely, we may read the advent 
of the great period now in prospect, in many most significant 
facts of the present time, the full power and meaning of which, 
look plainly beyond the whole constitution of the world, as it 
now stands. 

Here belong the wonderful discoveries and inventions of the 
age generally, which have been following each other for some 
time in such form as never before, and whose action is already 
undermining the existing order of things, quietly but surely, at 
so many different points. We are apt to lose sight of the broad 
difference that is coming to exist more and more in this way, 
between our own circumstances outwardly considered, and those 
in which the world has stood in former times; and we seldom 
appreciate properly the bearing of such change on the structure 
of society or the progress of history. It needs no great reflection, 
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however, to see that this cause alone is carrying the world for- 
ward, with uncontrollable necessity, to a social and political state, 
in which our present modes of existence are likely to become as 
fully antiquated before long, as are to us now the social relations 
and forms of the period before the Reformation. ‘The cause is 
one, moreover, which may be expected to grow continually upon 
itself, and to multiply its own powers indefinitely. ‘The rate of 
improvement is accelerated by its own progress; every new in- 
vention but paves the way for another; and the first effects of 
the change also, in each case, are no adequate measure at all of 
the long train of results to follow. Only think of what has been 
already wrought by the agency of steam; and yet how small a 
part of its mission, in all probability, has it yet accomplished ¢ 
The mastery of mind over matter, has been amazingly advanced 
within the present century. ‘The resources and powers of na- 
ture have been brought into subjection and made subservient to 
the purposes of civilization in a way which it would have been 
madness to dream of in former times. Especially worthy of note 
is the conquest gained more and more over time and space ;_ by 
which the different parts of the world are brought continually 
nearer together, and made to verge from all sides towards the 
idea of a truly universal life. Mountains fall, seas shrink, rough 
places are made plain, and crooked places straight, in preparation 
as it might seem, for the most free intercourse and union among 
the nations. ‘The ends of the earth are contracted, and its most 
retired and inaccessible regions are laid bare and open. Old 
barriers and divisions are fast falling away. With the entire 
change of relations which is coming upon it in this way, the 
world as it has been is plainly ready to vanish away; and it is 
equally plain that its history hereafter must show such a charac- 
ter of consolidation and universality as it has never known 
before. 

And it needs no very active imagination certainly, to see in 
these conquests over nature and time and space, a peculiar pro- 
phetic bearing on the mission of this country, as manifestly or- 
dained of Heaven to lead the way in the new order of things 
which is thus at hand. ‘The processes of improvement and cul. 
ture, are thus made answerable to the vast scale of our resources 
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and opportunities. The work of years is accomplished in as 
many days. ‘The multiplication of wealth and power goes for- 
ward as by magic. Cities and states spring up like the creations 
of romance. And still this vast growth of the nation brings with 
it no unwieldiness or want of strength. On the contrary, with 
its increasing volume, it is becoming always only more and more 
compact. It is more present with itself in all its parts now, than 
it was at the time of the Revolution; and there is good reason 
to believe that, when its population shall reach from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, the bond that holds it together will be still more 
close and sure than it is atthe present time. Space and distance 
are more and more annihilated as they are brought into the way ; 
and the horizon of the country falls in dynamically upon its cen- 
tre, in proportion as it recedes from it, in the way of outward 
vision, on every side. 

Who can estimate prospectively the bearings of the Hilectric 
Telegraph on the course of coming history? It is sufficien: of 
itself, in time, to change the entire order of the world’s life. 
Shall we dream of it as an accident only, in the economy of 
providence? Or are we not bound rather to see in it a prophetic 
intimation of what is near at hand in God’s plan, a new histori- 
cal period, namely, in which full room shall be found for its 
widest use? Does it not point to such concentration and uni- 
versalness in the coming civilization of the world, as men have 
had no conception of in ages past? Its main significance un- 
doubtedly lies, not in the present, but in the future. Like the 
art of printing, it carries unborn revolutions in its womb. ‘Those 
silent posts and wires mean more than all the thunder of Napo- 
leon’s artillery. A thousand mobs of Paris or Berlin, are but as 
the drop of the bucket, or the small dust of the balance, in com- 
parison. 

One other American improvement, still only in theory, but 
destined, soon, we may trust, to pass into magnificent effect, 
deserves to fix for a moment, our most earnest attention. It is 
Whitney’s project of a railroad, to syan the entire continent, 
from Lake Michigan to the shores of the Pacific. We hardly 
know how to trust ourselves in speaking of this vast and stupen- 
dous design. ‘Thought is confounded, and the very imagination 
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itself is made to stagger, in looking down the long vista of results 
which it opens to our gaze, more like the tales of the Arabian 
Nights, than the sober realities of experience as it now stands. 
And yet the whole thing lies as much within the range of plain 
rational calculation, as any Yankee economist could desire. The 
practicability of the measure is clear for all who choose to make 
it a subject of examination. It is equally clear, that all provi- 
dential signs are urging at this time towards its accomplishment. 
The sense of our late acquisition of territory, can be made com- 
plete in no other way. Oregon and California can be held for 
the nation, only by this road. ‘Thus the true significance of 
America for the world, would seem to hang upon its construc- 
tion. Let no one say that this is making too much of the merely 
outward and physical, for human history. 'The outward and 
physical, here, are the force of mind itself, yoking nature to its 
chariot wheels. Who that knows anything of history, can be 
ignorant of the power which has been exercised upon it in all 
ages, by the course of commerce? A new channel opened for 
trade, has ever been sufficient to throw the kaleidoscope of na- 
tions into new form. Kingdoms rise and fall with the change 
of mercantile routes and marts. ‘Tyre, Alexandria, Palmyra, 
Venice, what a lesson do they not read on this subject! But of 
all levers that have ever been applied in such way to the course 
of civilization, none can be named as fairly parallel with this 
railroad to the Pacific. Its consequences must be boundless for 
the entire globe. By no possibility can the world after its accom- 
plishment continue to be the same. Europe and Asia must join 
hands across the American continent. We will be in truth the 
centre of the world; and not simply its centre in an outward 
view, but the great beating heart we may say of humanity itself, 
through which shall circulate the life blood of its nations, and 
that shall serve as a common bond to gather them all into one 
vast brotherhood of interest and love. New York will be brought 
within twenty-five days travel of China. ‘The commerce of the 
whole earth will fall under our command and control. We shall 
become thus a thoroughfare for the world, and its treasures will 
be laid at our feet. At the same time, in thus connecting conti- 
nents and oceans, we shall bind our own republic together with 
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such a bond as we can have under no other form. This bridge 
of nations will form also the arch of the American union, and 
the world’s weight always passing over it will serve only to ren- 
der it continually more solid and firm _ It is utterly impossible to 
calculate at present the immense results that must flow from the 
accomplishment of this single work, for America and for the 
earth at large. All social and political relations, art, literature, 
science and religion, in one word, the universal course of history 
must be brought by means of it to assume an entirely new form. 

While Europe and Asia are in the way thus of coming together 
in the bonds of a new commerce mediated by America, it is most 
interesting to see the door opening apparently for a similar junc- 
tion of our American life with the dark continent of Africa. 
Liberia is still an infant experiment; but the proportions of a 
Hercules already begin to show themselves in its limbs.— 
The experiment has proceeded so far, that prejudice itself is 
forced to look upon it with respect, as carrying in itself now every 
guaranty that could well be asked of an ultimate success, whose 
measure shall equal or perhaps transcend the largest calculations 
of its friends. It is no chimerical dream at present, to look for- 
ward to the day as by no means remote, when a flourishing and 
powerful nation, politically sprung from the American republic, 
and in close, active correspondence with its life, shall be found 
spreading far and wide along the shores of Africa, and carrying 
the blessings of civilization and religion towards its benighted 
interior. The results of this for Africa itself and for the world, 
it is not necessary that we should here pretend to foretell. Every 
one may see that they must be immense. What is mainly inte- 
resting, however, and worthy of note, is the concomitance in 
which this prospect stands with the signs of coming vast revolu- 
tion in the entire order of the world’s life on other continents, 
and the way in which it conspires with these signs from every 
side, to indicate prophetically the central relation of America to 
the period of universal history which is to follow. The world 
is fast coming together from the four ends of heaven ; it is urged 
from all sides towards a new system of existence, under such a 
character of consolidated universality as it has never yet known ; 
and it would seem plain that the organic law by which all this is 
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to be reached, is to proceed from the United States mainly, as the 
land through which, in God’s plan, all the nations of the earth are to 
be blessed. In such view it is that we feel ourselves authorised to 
speak of the present crisis as emphatically the AMertcan Epocn. 

It has beome an estabished maxim in the philosophy of history 
that the culture of the human race moves with the course of the 
sun, from east to west. ‘ Westward the star of empire takes its 
way.” Art, literature, science, politics, philosophy and religion 
started in Asia, and their inward development from the beginning 
has been accomplished by means of a corresponding outward 
emigration ever since towards the setting sun. Now they are in 
the process apparently of entering upon a new stadium on this side 
of the Atlantic; which, by analogy, may be expected to be more 
complete than any which has gone before. But, with the com- 
pletion of our American civilization, the circuit of the globe will 
be fulfilled, and the end brought round once more to the begin- 
ning. Will the old movement then be gone over again under a 
higher form? Hardly. The world will be brought so together as 
to leave no room farther for the idea of any such successional cycle. 
All betokens rather the abrogation of this law, as one that shall 
have finished its necessary course, by making room for the inte- 
gration of all stages of the world’s life ultimately into the con- 
ception of its proper manhood, as this is to be revealed ig the 
new universalized culture, towards which so many signs are 
pointing and so many powers struggling at the present time. 
But we venture here on no farther speculation. 

Let no one think, however, that we make too much of the out- 
ward progress of the age, in inferring from it the approach of a 
new order also of culture and civilization. We know very well 
that the triumph of mind over matter is not of itself an advance 
in morality and religion; that a supreme devotion to material 
interests is at war with the higher ends of the spirit; that there 
may be a titanic mastery over nature, which is at last in league 
only with the powers of hell against the law of heaven. But 
we know too, that this is not the true constitution of our life. 
Man is formed to rule the world in the image of God and for 
God’s glory. ‘The great problem of morality is to be fulfilled 
by the complete subjugation of nature to its high behests. The 
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last sense then of all outward improvements in the state of the 
world, lies necessarily in their final subserviency to its moral cul- 
ture. It is not possible thus, with any faith in God, to look upon 
the signs of revolution with which we are now surrounded, as 
either without meaning altogether for man’s spiritual history, or 
as significant only of coming evil. It is not by accident, surely, 
that so many new powers and resources are coming to be devel- 
oped at this time, or that the outward relations of the world are 
so rapidly passing into new shape. All these things belong to a 
divine plan; and this, in the nature of the case, has regard to 
the highest end of humanity as comprehended in the religion of 
Jesus Christ. The victory of Christianity will be no Vandal 
barbarism, exercised at the cost of all outward civilization; but 
the free and willing homage rather of all art and science at its 
feet. However adverse then, under any particular aspect, the 
present course of things may seem to be to spiritual Christianity, 
we are bound to see in it notwithstanding, not negatively only, but 
positively also, a glorious preparation for such a reign of the 
Spirit as has not yet been known. Indeed, there is no alterna- 
tive here for Christianity, but conquest or defeat. It must keep 
pace with the onward movement of the world—a movement that 
cannot be put back; or else stand openly exposed, as impotent 
altogether for the accomplishment of its own mission. ‘The ac- 
celerated, concentrated, consolidated action of the world’s out- 
ward life, must lead in some way to a corresponding energy in 
its moral organization. Otherwise it must perish titanically, 
through the wanton exercise of its heaven-climbing powers. 
How all is to come to pass, it may be hard for us now to see; 
but in the end, the physical or merely natural maturity of our 
race, will bring along with it also a parallel ripeness in its spirit- 
ual constitution. Such a new order of things as we see to be at 
hand, is at once the argument and guaranty of a new advance 
to be made in universal civilization. 

As our article is already too long, we conclude with some gen- 
eral reflections, rapidly and briefly thrown together, in the way 
of hint merely, and stimulus for farther thought to such as know 
how to think. 

1. There is a woe pronounced in the Bible, on those, (Isaiah, 
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iv. 12,) that “regard not the work of the Lord, neither consider 
the operation of his hands.” And surely it must be taken as 
the mark of an irreligious and brutish mind, at this time, not to 
be affected by the tokens of God’s presence with which we are 
surrounded, or not to be roused by them to some earnest and 
profound thought. For the judgments of God are not merely to 
be gazed at with passive animal stupefaction. ‘They are instinct 
with the light of reason, and are so many challenges to the exer- 
cise, first of faith, and then of manly, vigorous speculation. It 
is a poor thing, to be so immersed in material interests and forms, 
as to have no eye for the far more magnificent realities of the 
spirit. It is asad business to be so occupied with the mere out- 
ward sound and show of history, as to have no sense for the di- 
vinity it enshrines within. 'To believe in God truly, one must 
see him in nature and history; and this implies an earnest ap- 
prehension of both, as full of infinite wisdom and love. 'T’o 
look upon history as chaos, without form and void, is such a sin 
against faith, as it were to banish in thought all order and reason 
out of nature in the same way. And yet to this it comes at last, 
where men either deny openly and at once the idea of a univer- 
sal plan and process in the course of the world’s life, or at least 
deride all endeavors to understand it, as idle, if not presumptuous 
mysticism. Fromall such rationalistic frivolousness of the com- 
mon understanding, deliver us, good Lord! 

2. One great cause of such unbelief is found in the general 
selfishness of our nature, which prompts us to subordinate the 
general and universal to our own petty particularities. We are 
bound accordingly, in the case before us, to widen our thinking 
and interest, as much as possible, into some correspondence with 
the universal character of the crisis to which the world appears 
to have come. One great advantage of such a crisis is, that it 
naturally tends to produce this spiritual enlargement. Our con- 
stitution is such that universal interests are fitted to move us 
more deeply than any that are merely private, lying as they do 
indeed more intimately near the proper foundation of our life, 
It behooves us then to make room for their action in our souls. 
and not to shut it out by the stubborn egotism of our thoughts. 
We must not dream of bringing the course of universal history 
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into subserviency to ow" particular interests and aims as such, as 
though God were concerned, in all the revolutions of the age, 
only to play into our hands, and were pleading the cause of 
American politics, American opinions, &c., as such, against all 
the rest of the world. In religion, for instance, we have no right 
to assume that all the truth of universal Christianity is gathered 
up into our particular sect or system, Methodism, Puritanism, or 
any other like narrow interest, and that all variant systems, past 
or present, are to the same extent false, needing simply to be per- 
fected by an unreserved translocation over to owr ecclesiastical 
camp. All such pedantry is ridiculous, and directly at war at 
the same time with the true sense and meaning of the age. "Che 
first condition, we may say, for understanding or fulfilling our 
duty is, that it should be fully laid aside. So in the case of lite- 
rature, science, and philosophy in general. 

3. As the present course of things invites to wide and com. 
prehensive thinking, so it is also eminently suited to confound 
und put to shame all narrow theories and schemes. Mere insu- 
lar traditions must give way; not only such as belong to the old 
world, Germany, France, England, &c., but those also which 
have already begun to assert their tough life in the new. The 
idea that the form of existence which is to rule the world here- 
after, is at hand here, as a given fact, in some corner or section 
of America, under this or that phase of thought and life, however 
it may have been able to keep itself in countenance heretofore, 
is in a fair way now of being effectually put to rest. Outward 
formulas, hereditary notions, mechanical stereotype rules of any 
sort whatever, will not answer for the time that is now at hand. 
Only living intellect and waking will, may be expected to carry 
with them any force. 

4. And still the revolution which is coming will not be radical, 
in such a way as to break with past history. In bursting the 
bonds of particular forms and traditions, it will yet seek to incor- 
porate into itself the sense of the universal past. ‘This is implied 
by the way in which it is coming to pass. All particularism is 
excluded for the very purpose of securing for it a universal char- 
acter; and the powers of the world’s life are made to flow 
together in its service, from every quarter. Not as an abrupt 
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rupture with the previous civilization of Europe, but only as the 
true historical continuation of it under a higher and more world 
embracing form, will it be entitled at all to confidence and respect- 
Radicalism may mix itself with the course of history—is doing 
so at this time largely in Europe; just as blind traditionalism 
may mix with it also ina different direction. These two, in- 
deed, are apt to be coupled closely together, aud strangely enough 
involve at bottom very much the same falsehood. But history 
itself is neither radical nor traditional. It always moves away 
from the past, and still at the same time, never leaves it behind. 

5. In the midst of the general revolution which is coming, 
the Church will be brought to assume a new form. ‘The year 
1848, has done more to shake the outward organization of the 
Church, than any year before or since the time of the Reforma- 
tion. Romanism is made to tremble in the very heart of its own 
empire. Its ancient pillars seem ready to give way. ‘The Church 
of the Reformation, on the continent of Europe, is threatened 
with universal dilapidation. It must pass through a process of 
reconstruction, in order that it may at all continue to stand. Just 
now the pressure of political intersts weighs down the question 
of the Church. But it will come forward in due time, with 
overwhelming interest. Nor can the posture of the Church in 
this country, be considered by any means as settled and complete. 
Our sect system is not the normal form of Christianity. No 
intelligent man is willing to stand forward openly in its defence, 
under any such view. In some way, sooner or later, it must 
come toanend. The Church of the Future cannot be the same 
in this respect with the Church of the Present. 

6. In what form the Church will surmount finally her present 
trials, in the new period which appears to be at hand, we may 
not venture now of course to predict. The tendencies of the 
age seem on first view, it must be confessed, unfavorable to the 
idea of any outward catholic organization. But this is not at 
once to be taken for granted. What we see may be only the 
negative side of a process, whose ultimate sense is very different. 
One thing is clear. The way is opening for an universal con- 
solidation in the general life of the world, far beyond all that has 
been seen in previous ages; and this of course must embrace 
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Christianity and the Church as well as other interests. Is it to 
be supposed that the Church, in these circumstances, will be less 
united and compact within iiself than it has been heretofore? Or 
will it be imagined that its unity is to resolve itself into a mere 
invisible sentiment? And yet the idea of the Church seems to 
involve unity, catholicity, and visibility, as its necessary elements 
wherever it has come to be felt as an object of faith. T’o God 
we commit the mighty problem. May he resolve it soon in his 
own glorious way. 


MERCERSBURG. J. W.N. 





ART. IIL.—Tae Rute or Farra. 


Tue great interest taken of late, in subjects supposed to have 
been fully settled ages ago, has been a source of no trifling em- 
barrassment to some of our Protestant theologians. Having no 
faith in the historical development of theology, they are half 
tempted to suspect that the ecclesiastical chronometer must be 
in advance of time by a few centuries. At least the awkward 
attempts occasionally made, to account for the “ alarming fact” 
that one of these subjects, the Authority of ‘Tradition, or the 
Rule of Faith, has called forth, within a few years past, so many 
books* and so much discussion, indicate a considerable degree 


*The following to the writer’s knowledge:—In England—1. Tracts for 
the Times, Oxford ;—2. Keble’s Sermons, Oxford ;—3. Palmer’s Aids to Reflection ; 
4. Newman on Romanism ;-—5. The Divine Rule of Faith and Practice, by Wm. 
Goode, Cambridge; —6. Not Tradition but Scripture, by Dr. Shuttleworth, 
Oxford;—7. The Authority of Tradition in Matters of Religion, by George Hol- 
den ;—8. Tradition Unveiled, by Bader Powell, Oxford;—9. Essay on Omis- 
sions ;—and 10. The Kingdom of Christ Delineated, by Archbishop Whately, 
Dublin. In Germany—11. Philipp Melanchthon der Glaubenslehre, Von F. Del- 
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of alarm and perplexity. ‘True, one writer* upon the subject, 
seems to form an exception in the case. He thinks it by no 
means “ difficult to account” for the fact above stated. And his 
reason is rendered with a confidence that anticipates no contradic- 
tion. Of course this reason is found in Romanism. Quite a 
convenient method of cutting knots, with this Roman sword! 
Convenient in view of the readiness of a great portion of the 
Protestant church to denounce Popery as the root of all our trou- 
bles. And, must it not be added, especially convenient when it 
might be somewhat unpleasant for an ultra-protestant to confess 
the truth! There is marvellous consolation in being able to 
blame a foreign agent as the guilty cause of all our griefs!_ “ The 
serpent beguiled me, and I did eat!” 

But what is gained in the end by daubing over the sore places 
of Protestantism with such untempered mortar? [f, after all, 
the sores have not come from contagion, but are the breaking 
out of an inward impurity, will not some enemy do double mis- 
chief by exposing the self-deception or deceit? Are, moreover, 
the excellencies and attractions of our system so few and super- 
ficial, that its defects must be painted over, or concealed, to secure 
it from derision? If this be so, alas, for the Reformation and 
for Protestantism! But we have more faith in the great legacy 
bequeathed by the spiritual heroes of the X VIth century, than 
to think such artifices requisite. It is too glorious a legacy to 
be darkened by a few specks upon its face; (though they, like 
those of the sun, be mountains ;) or to be really injured by any 
attempts to magnify and expose those specks, made by enemies 


broeck, Bonn, answered by Sach, Nitzsh, Lueche and others ;—12. Von d. Tra- 
dition als Princip d. protestant. Dogmatik, von Pelt;—13 Theologische Controver- 
sen, von Dr. H. A. Daniel, Halls, (to be esteemed for its candor and research 
but otherwise very objectionable.) This of course is a very deficient list 
of German works on the subject, but the writer has access to no better at 
present. In the United States—14. Biblical Repertory, Princeton, 1842;—15. 
Al Dissertation on the Rule of Faith, by Dr. Spring, New York ;—16. Lectures 
on the British Reformation, by Bishop Hopkins ;—17. Daille on the Right use of 
the Fathers, republished by the Presbyterian Board ;—18. Geneva and Oxford, 
a Discourse by Dr. Merle D’Augbigne, translated by Dr. Baird. 


* Princeton Theological Essays, First Serics, Essay I. 
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that love to have Protestantism looked at through smoked lenses. 
The Catholic Church of the Reformation, bears her specific 
name, from the loud and decided protest she has always raised 
against error in every form and wherever found. Should then 
the same church, in the X1Xth century, be false to her charac- 
teristic zeal, by refusing to recognize and uproot those errors 
which may sti!l cling to her policy or creed ? 

What answer then shall be given to the question touching the 
deep and general interest taken in discussions upon this subject ? 
How did it come to be renewedly agitated? And how did it 
happen to create and keep up till now, such prevailing interest? 
‘The reason assigned in the article alluded to, is believed to be 
erroneous. It is there wholly asswmed that the recent unusual 
efforts of Popery have awakened these new discussions, or that 
any influential connection exists between the operations of Rome 
and the Oxford Tracts, and still less between the former and the 
interest taken in the subject by those who do not belong to the 
Oxford school. 'The novelty of the thing cannot be thought to 
have caused this agitation. How many discussions, T'racts intend- 
ed for the Times, new schemes and theories advocated by Quarter- 
lies, and profound dissertations on “ vital subjects,” are cast upon 
the waters to sink without a ripple! Why then should this oc- 
casion so much commotion? If we shall answer candidly to 
these things, must we not say, that the entire discussion sprang 
up spontaneously from the bosom of the Protestant Church, and 
that it awakened the degree of interest which immediately en- 
sued, in consequence of the extreme position occupied upon the 
subject by that church? Is it not reasonable to suppose that, if 
the foundation on which Protestantism was believed to rest in 
regard to this subject, had not been thought hay and stubble, or 
something equally combustible, the fire brand cast into its midst 
would have been allowed to die out for want of fuel? Would 
the sentinels have sounded an alarm if they thought their citadel 
secure ? 

This we believe is a nearer approximation at least, to the true 
cause of ourtrouble. It cannot be thought strange that when men 
begin to suspect the firmness of the foundation on which they 
stand, they should take deep and common interest in whatever 
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exposes its weakness, or increases its strength. And if Faith be 
what evangelical Protestantism makes it, then nothing can be of 
greater moment, than to now certainly what to believe, and 
consequently to possess a certain Rule of Iaith. 

It is with these convictions, aad with the hope of contributing 
somewhat to the determination of this subject, that the present 
essay is undertaken. 

I. And in order to make the examination of our subject the 
more intelligent and pleasant a work, let us first agree upon a 
just definition of the terms in which it is expressed. Much 
confusion, and more contention might undoubtedly have been 
saved, but for the neglect of determining at once the precise 
point in debate. This will be evident upon reference to some 
of the more prominent essays upon this vexed question. When 
one* incidentally, and by the collection of the several separa- 
ted parts from different pages into one sentence, defines the Rule of 
Faith to be a rule “fit to direct every one that will male the best 
use of it, in reference to all the material objects of faith,so com- 
plete as to need no addition, and so evident, that it needs no in- 
terpretation ;” and another,t “the authority by which our Faith 
must be governed ;” and a third,t “that by which our faith is to 
be directed and measured ;” and when most others proceed with- 
out any definition formal or incidental, and with at best very 
vague intimations of what they regard as a proper definition ; 
it is little to be wondered at, that whatever else their discussion 
of the subject may have determined, the real point at issue is as 
widely open as ever. ‘That one or another theory, or conceit in 
reference to the matter, may in this way be exploded,§ will hard- 
ly compensate for the false impression under which many are 
left, supposing the entire case finally and satisfactorily disposed 
of, whilst only one error has been routed. Proving Oxford and 
Rome to be wrong, will hardly in itself make the advocate of 
another view right, unless it had been previously demonstrated 


*Chillingworth’s Works, Philadelphia. 1841. p, 111, 109, 108. 
+Bishop Hopkins on the British Reformation. p. 11. 

+Prot. Quarterly Review, April 1847, p. 106. 

§As that of Oxford, by the Princeton essay referred to above. 
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that the choice lay between the three. And yet may not an 
oversight of what is really to be understood by the Rule of Faith, 
and of what is actually needed under that term, have led to the 
opposite conviction, and have encouraged some to believe, that 
because Dr. Spring or Dr. Hodge had successfully contended 
against the Tracts for the Times, and the Council of Trent upon 
this subject, therefore, the view now prevailing, or at least pro- 
fessing to prevail in the Protestant Church, must be the only 
alternative ? 

But some will say that in so plain and simple a case there is 
no need of a definition. ‘To which it may be replied, first, that 
the discussion of the subject, as carried on for years past, does not 
favor this objection ; and secondly, that definitions are often given 
of simple terms. 

In making outa proper definition of our subject, there are 
several considerations deserving notice. One is, that when we 
speak of the Rule of Faith, we do not mean something that is 
such in an abstract, but in a relative sense. In the former sense 
none but a Romanist or T'ractarian would consider any thing as 
‘co-ordinate, or subordinate, or subservient to, or blended with,’”* 
the Holy Scriptures. In themselves considered, those scrip- 
tures unquestionably contain a complete and perfect system of 
truth. They lack nothing in regard to clearness or sufficiency. 
They are altogether what their Divine author designed they should 
be. Upon every doctrine intended to be revealed, there is shed 
sufficient light to make it as clear as it was intended to make it; 
that is, clear enough to be ascertained upon certain conditions on 
the part of those possessing the divine word. And every page of 
it bears proof, not only of a superintending influence, but of ple- 
nary inspiration. In itself, therefore, it is Rule, and Judge, and 
Sentence. So that if it were our business to determine what was 
an abstract Rule of Faith, we should only need to prove the au- 
thenticity of the Bible. ‘This sacred book however does not in 
reality occupy an abstract position. It stands at every point in 
the most intimate relation to those for whose benefit it was given. 


*Oxford veiw, quoted by Whately—Kingdom of Christ. p. 51. 
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And it is in this relative sense that we need a Rule, by which 
to determine whether views and opinions, professedly derived 
from the Bible, may be approved or must be condemned. 
Whether the Bible alone is, in this sense, the only Rule of 
Faith, shall be considered in the proper place. 

Another thought not to be overlooked, and one to be inferred 
from what has just been said, is that the Rude required is not at 
the same time to be the judge and jury in the case. Yor how- 
ever successfully this may be insisted upon in an argument with 
Romanism,* or Puseyism, it is certainly a petitio principii in the 
present case. And inasmuch as what is needed, is a Rule by 
which to be assured that certain interpretations of the Bible are 
to be accepted or rejected, it will certainly not be thought ade- 
quate to appeal to the same book alone, either for their madin- 
tenance or suppression. It were a novel thing, or at any rate 
puerile, for a Lawyer to defend a disputed opinion of a law, by 
sinple reference to the law itself. The question, therefore, 
being in every case where a Rule is needed and applied, “ what 
is the true interpretation of this or the other set of Bible pas- 
sages,” must we not have a Rule which is different from those 
scriptures themselves? And must not they who use this Rule dis- 
charge the part of judge in the case, the rule being that according 
to which they decide? For since it is upon the true import of 
the sentence of scriptures that judgment is to be passed, in refer- 
ence to any private or individual opinion of its doctrine, neither 
the person holding such opinion, nor those examining it, can 
satisfactorily rest, with a simple reference to what may appear to 
the one or the other, to be the true meaning of the words sepa- 
rately in which that sentence is expressed, or to their sense col- 
lectively considered. 

Our Rule of faith must further not be an arbitrary la, 
enacted and enforced by a spiritual despotism, (of which Rome 
unquestionably furnishes the most fearful specimen,) for the pur- 
pose of securing outward union, and slavish conformity to a creed 
formed in an equally arbitrary way. On the contrary, it must 
rest upon the broad basis of reason and truth. ‘To none other 


*As is dune mostably by Chillingworth, Works—p. 111—115. 
4* 
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are rational and responsible men bound to submit. On the other 
hand however % must set proper limits, and impose requisite 
restraints upon the lawless exercise of private judgment. For 
with all the eloquent boasting and debate upon the right of pri- 
vate judgment, itis presumed no one will contend that it extends 
beyond the privilege of judging aright. No man possesses the 
right, either from God or his fellows, of exercising his private 
judgment ina wrong way. Just as little as it would be allowed a 
convicted criminal, to dispute the justice of a law which all hon- 
est men approved, but under which he lay condemned, would 
it be permitted any one to demur against the true Rule of Faith, 
whatever that may be, and wherever found, by which his creed 
when tried might be pronounced heretical. Not by any means 
that the Rule can be higher than the Divine truth involved in 
the case, but that it is above the particular interpretation of it to 
be decided upon. 

With these cautions then, we may proceed to the consideration 
of our subject, with the understanding, that whilst the Bible, 
abstractly considered, contains all that is essential to salvation, 
and needs no additions to render it complete, we still require a 
rule by which to test private opinions of its doctrines. It need 
hardly be added that this Rule, besides having all the qualities 
belonging to rules in general, must possess such other features 
as the nature of the case may require. Only let it be kept dis- 
tinetly in view, that it is not a rule by which to judge the Bible, 
that we are inquiring afier, but one by which to determine the 
character of the divers private opinions of the contents of that 
sacred book. 

{I. Having thus endeavored to make a practical statement of 
our subject, we will next briefly sketch its history. kor whether 
the men of this enlightened XIX. century, enjoying “the light 
of experience and the maturity of gray hairs,” will consent or 
not, to learn at the feet of “the young and inexperienced chris- 
tianity of the first ages;”’ or ‘‘to ascribe to the child the authority 
of the old man,* they may nevertheless find it at least amusing 


* See D’Aubigne’s Discourse on Geneva and Oxford. But for the source of 
these witticisms of the popular historian, they would unquestionably be 
thought puerile, not to say profane! Good reasons must be scarce where 
uch ridicule is preferred. 
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to look at the grotesque opinions of the past! Children occa- 
sionally say things that are not only laughable butshrewd. And 
by searching closely the surviving fragments of such boys (2?) as 
Polycarp, Papias, Justin Martyn, Irenaeus, Tertullian, and Cyp- 
rian, of the more “ juvenile” ages of the Church, with a host of 
others, whose names it might be thought contagious to print, 
helonging to later history, the wisdom of this happy age might 
possibly, here and there, hit upon something worthy of at least 
a corner in its well furnished cerebrum ! 

Concluding then, for this reason, if for no better, to give the 
testimony of primitive days a passing consideration, we cannot 
but express regret at the outset, that instead of having the senti- 
ments of the earlier witnesses in their own books and proper 
connection, we must depend upon quotations found in writings 
of a later generation. Thus the first of the known views of the 
Apostolic Fathers upon the subject before us, is that of Papias, 
quoted by Eusebius. Not, however, that we are left in ignorance 
of their practice: for, besides knowing that they did not possess 
the Scriptures in their collected form, and consequently could 
not have possessed a perfect Rule of Faith. if the Bible alone 
be such, it is abundantly attested that during the first two centu- 
ries, the Church possessed numerous and important Apostolic 
traditions which were generally acknowledged to be pure. And 
not only were they possessed and accredited, but appealed to as 
authority. Shall any significance be attached to this fact? Are 
there no genuine links connecting the Apostles’ Creed with these 
esteemed traditions? ‘Touching the other matter, however, Eu- 
sebius reports * the following historical facts : 

When Ignatius, (Elder of Antioch, from A. D. 67—107,) 
was carried away to Rome, he “ exhorted the churches (through 
which he passed) to adhere firmly to the traditions of the Apos- 
tles; which for the sake of greater security, he committed to 
writing.’ — 

[renaeus, speaking in commendation of Po/ycarp, (the Elder 
Angel, Rev. ii. S—11,] of Smyrna, A. D. 10S,) says, he always 


* Eusebius Eccles. hist. B. III, c. 36. 
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taught what he had heard from the Apostles, what the Church 
had handed down, and what is the only true doctrine.”’* 

Papias (Elder of Hieropolis, A. D. 116,) is quoted by Euse- 
biust in the following words, taken from the preface to his dis- 
courses: “ But I shall not regret to subjoin to my interpretations 
also for your benefit, whatsoever I have at any time accurately 
ascertained and treasured up in my memory, as I have received 
it from the Elders, and have recorded it in order to give addi- 
tional confirmation to the truth by my testimony. Yor 1 have 
never like many, delighted to hear those that tell many things, 
but those that teach the truth, neither those that record foreign 
precepts, but tose that are given from the Lord, to our faith, 
and that came from the truth itself.” 

l'o these quotations may be added the remark of Eusebius, 
that when Saturninus and Basilides, disciples of Menander, endea- 
vored to corrupt the Church with their heretical doctrines, there 
arose “many ecclesiastical writers, (about A. D. 132,) who con- 
tended for the truth, and defended the doctrine of the Apostles 
and the Church.” 

Whether any stress should be laid upon the passage of Clem- 
ent of Rome, quoted by Dr. Spring, from the Epistle to the 
Corinthians, must be determined by the reader. It is as follows: 
“The blessed Paul did verily admonish you by the spirit.” 
'T'he italics are by Dr. Spring. We must honestly confess, how- 
ever, that we do not see why those words have been thus empha- 
sized. lor whether Paul admonished by /etter or orally, does 
not appear. 

Irom the pancity and character of these quotations, it will be 
seen that the original sources of testimony for the greater part of 
the first two centuries must be scarce.[ [or from the date of 


* Ibid, B, IV, c, 14. tIb. B IIL. c. 39. 

+A few facts in proof of this may be interesting to some readers. They 
are gathered from “ Clarke's succession of Sacred Literature,” London, 1830. 
Of twenty writers of any credit, during the first two centuries, and whose 
writings are known to have been numerous, by far the greater part are 
lost tous. ‘Thus of the Apostolical Fathers, nothing remains but the Epis- 
ue of Barnabas, the Epistle of Clement above referred to, the Pastor 
of Hermas, the epistles of Ignatius to the Ephesians, and Polycarp’s 
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the opinion above quoted from Eusebius, to the time of Tertul- 
lian, (A. D. 200,) the only passages that bear at all upon the 
subject, are (1.) that usually quoted from Irenaeus :—‘ We have 
received the method of our salvation from no others but from 
them by whom the gospel came to us; which gospel the Apos- 
tles first preached, but afterwards, by the will of God, delivered 
in writing, to be for the future the pillar and foundation of our 
faith ;”* and (2.) those quoted by Dr. Daniel, from the same 
author :—* All who desire to know the truth, have the tradition 
of the Apostles published to the world, spread out before their 
eyes (Irenaeus, B. I. 2). This is preserved in the Churches by 
their succcssive teachers: (B. 1. 3) in this order and succession 
has the preaching of the truth reached us. The Aposiles gath- 
ered into the Church with full hands, as into a rich treasury, 
whatever might promote the truth, that each one who would, 
might draw out of her the water of life. Whenever, therefore, 
disputes occur upon unimportant questions, éhe matier must be 
referred to the oldest churches, in which the Apostles ruled, that 
it may be ascertained from them what has been decided upon 
the disputed question. The proper knowledge of the truth is 
therefore contained in the teaching of the Apostles, in the old 


epistle to the Philippians—all of which it is presumed could be printed in 
three numbers of an ordinary newspaper. 

If we turn to the writings of the primitive fathers, it looks but little bet. 
ter. Of five books known to have been written by Papias, (116,) only a few 
fragments are preserved by Eusebius. Of Justin Martyr, (140,) we have 
indeed a fairer specimen; but the probability is, the greater and more im- 
portant part of his writings are also lost. Of eight epistles by Dionysius, 
(170) only a few fragments in Eusebius. Of Tatian’s (172) numerous 
works nothing survives but the “Oration against the Greeks.” Of a Histo- 
ry of the Church, by Hegesippus, (173) only a few fragments, Of twenty 
books, &c., known to have been written by Melito, (Elder of Sardis, anno 
177,) nothing is known but the titles. Of Ireneeus, (178) only the five books 
against heresies are known. Of Athenagoras, (178,) who was most proba- 
bly a voluminous writer, only two works remain. Of Miltiades, (180,) no- 
thing is preserved excepting the testimony of Eusebius, that his writings 
are “monuments of his zeal for the Divine oracles.” To all which may be 
added afew works of Theophilus, Clement of Alexandria, and a small tract 
of Hermias (199), The reader is left to hisown inferences from these facts. 

* Spring’s Dissertations, p. 40. 
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and universal church-system, (swstema,) in the impressions or 
views received by the body of Christ (7. e. the Church) through 
the succession of Bishops. ‘These received the succession from 
the Apostles, and by the pleasure of the Father, the gracious 
gift of infallible truth. They should be obeyed by the members 
of the Church. (B. IV. 43; III. 5.) Many barbarian nations 
have received the faith without the Scriptures, carefully preserved 
the tradition, and salvation was written upon their hearts without 
ink, by the Spirit.”* (IIL. 3.) Quite significant passages, these 
quotations of Dr. Daniel! So much so, as to excite surprise at 
their oversight by so many English and American writers. 

Thus much then for the testimony of the Apostolic and primi- 
tive fathers of the Church during the first two centuries, the 
period during which the canon of scriptures was fully collected 
and brought to its completion, a few demurrers excepted. And 
as we have now to do only with the historical part of our subject, 
the reader is left to answer for himself such questions as these 
concerning this testimony: Was the Bible the only Rule of 
Faith for the primitive Church? Was tradition of any authority, 
and to what extent? Does the practice then prevalent, seem to 
have been thought only a temporary one? Did the primitive 
Church belong to the Roman, Oxford, or modern Protestant 
school, or to neither upon this subject ? 

Towards the beginning of the third century the canon of the 
New ‘Testament being pretty generally settled, was possessed in 
some collected form by many of the writers of that age, as 
appears from frequent references to the several books composing 
it. ‘This fact might naturally be expected more or less to modify 
their views in reference to a proper and sufficient Rule of Faith. 
And such modification, whatever it may be, can hardly be with- 
out its influence upon the honest inquiring mind. How much 
more the discovery, should such be made, that no modification 
took place? So long as the echo of the Apostolic voice still 
reverberated through the Churches, and could be clearly recog- 
nized as such, it would not appear strange if tradition should be 
thought co-ordinate with scripture, especially since that scripture 


* Theologische Controversen, pp. 48, 49. 
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was possessed only in unconnected fragments! But how shall 
it be when they possess the sacred oracles entire? Here again 
the testimony, as far as within our reach, shall be given without 
partiality. 

First of all, a general remark upon the subject by an accurate 
(though not quite orthodox) Church historian.* Referring to 
the controversies carried on in this age of the Church, he says: 
“In opposition to worldly wisdom and heretical arcana, the 
Church held up the letter of the Holy Scriptures. But to the 
refutation of Heretics tradition alone seemed adequate, which, 
in the opinion of the times, was: The doctrine of the Church 
delivered orally by the Apostles to the first bishops, and handed 
down uncorrupted to their successors; in truth: the substance 
of whatever the Christian consciousness of every preceding age 
had, by a public expression of opinion, affirmed against reign- 
ing errors.” ‘The controversial writings of Irenaeus and 'Ter- 
tullian are referred to as instances in point. How far this view 
of Hase is sustained, may be seen by considering the following 
quotations : 

Clement of Alerandria* (An. 191—220) in his introduction to 
the Stromata says: “ ‘These books were not fabricated as a work 
of ostentation, but that they may serve as an antidote to forget- 
fulness, and a treasury of recollections, to be as it were an image 
and sketch of those animated discourses, and truly praiseworthy 
men, whom it was my high privilege to hear. * * * * For 
those men, preserving the genuine tradition of the blessed doc- 
trine which they had received from as far back as Peter, and 
James, John and Paul, as a son from his father (though but 
few children resemble their father) reached down to us through 
the grace of God, and scattered the primitive Apostolical seed.” 

Tertullian, a cotemporary of Clement, as quoted by Dr. Wise- 
man,j uses this language: “ What will you gain by recurring to 
Scripture, when one denies what the other asserts? Learn rather 
who it is that possesses the faith Christ; to whom the Scriptures 


* Hase, Kirchengeschichte. Zweite Auflage, p. 90. 
* Eusebius (Cruse’s translation) B, V. 11, Daniel’s Theol. Controv. p. 38. 
t Hopkins’ Brit. Ref. p. 76. And still more fully in Daniel's work. 
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belong; from whom, and by whom, and when that faith was 
delivered, by which we are made Christians. F'or where shall 
be found the true faith, there will be the genuine Scriptures, 
there the true interpretations of them, and there all Christian 
traditions. Christ chose his Apostles, whom he sent to preach 
to all nations. They delivered his doctrines and founded 
Churches, from which Churches others drew the seeds of the 
same doctrine, as new ones daily continue to do. ‘Thus these, 
as the offspring of the Apostolical Churches, are themselves 
esteemed Apostolical. Now to know what the Apostles taught, 
that is, what Christ revealed to them, recourse must be had to 
the Churches which they founded, and which they instructed by 
word of mouth and by epistle. For it is plain that all doctrine 
which is conformable to the faith of these Mother Churches is 
true; being that which they received from the Apostles, the 
Apostles from Christ, Christ from God; and that all other opin- 
ions must be false.” 

Dr. Spring makes no allusion to this passage in his essay, 
neither have we ever seen it quoted in any of the articles in the 
Protestant Quarterly Reveiw, upon this subject! 

On the other hand, however, the distinguished Roman Catho- 
lic, Dr. Wiseman, appears to be wholly ignorant of the existence 
of such sentiments as the following, from the same learned 
author above cited*: “ Adoro scripturae plenitudinem, quae mihi 
et factorem manifestat et facta. Scriptum esse doceat Hermo- 
genis officina. Si non est scriptum timeat vae illud adjicientibus 
aut detrahentibus destinatum.* (adv. Hermog. 22.) And again 
(adv. Marcion): “ Hac quidem scriptura non dicit—non recipio 
quod extra scripturam de tuo infers.”** And once more (de virg. 
velat. c. 1.): “‘ Christus veritatem se non consuetudinem cogno- 
minavit: Quodeunque adversus veritatem sapit, hoc est haeresis, 
etiam vetus consuetudo.”* And finally, (de Praescript. 14): 
‘ Qui ergo nec sibi sunt christiani quanto magis nobis? qui per 
fallaciam veniunt, qualem fidem disputant? Cui veritati patro- 
cinantur qui eam a mendacio indicunt! Aliunde scilicet suadere 


* See also Hopkins for other passages, pp. 80, 81. 
* Daniel’s Theol. Controv. pp. 42, 43. 
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non possent de rebus fidei nisi ex literis fidei.”* But it may be 
thought time to bid adieu to ‘Tertullian. 

To what effect then is the testimony of Cyprian, (248,) the 
next witness that meets us. First, he says:¢ “ Whence have 
you that tradition? Comes it from the authority of the Lord 
and the gospels, or from the Apostles? For God hath testified 
that we are to do those things that are written. If it be com- 
manded in the gospels, or contained in the epistles, then let 
us observe it as a divine and holy tradition.” In another placet 
(Epist. 74): “ If a river, that once flowed abundantly, suddenly 
sinks, do we not go back to its sources to ascertain the cause of 
its disappearance? Thus must the priests of God do now, if 
any uncertainty exists with regard to truth. They must go back 
to the source, which is the Lord himself, back to the tradition of 
the Evangelists and Apostles. We must do that which is writ- 
ten: for this is God’s will.”§ 

Origen, (202—254,) a cotemporary of Cyprian and pupil of 
Clement, expresses himself upon this subject in the following 
manner :|| (in the preface to the 4 books of Principles,) “‘ That 
only is to be held for truth which varies ia nothing from the doc- 
rine of the Church and the Apostles. ‘his however should be 
understood, that when the holy Apostles proclaimed the Chris- 
tian faith, they made known some points which they thought 
essential to all, even to those who did not exhibit much interest 
in the investigation of the divine science ; and, what is particu- 
larly worthy of notice, directed them that they should inquire 
for the true ground of every doctrine of those who were promi- 
nently possessed of spiritual gifts, and had received the gift of 
eloquence, wisdom, and knowledge, immediately from the Holy 
Spirit.” 

The council of Nice (325) seems to have been too deeply 
concerned in the settlement of the Arian controversy, to give 
any attention to our subject: or to have regarded the question 


* Daniel's, ib. 

¢ Dr. Spring’s Dissertation, pp. 40, 41. 

+ Ib. pp. 43, 44, 

§ For another important passage from Cyprian, see Hopkins, pp. 82—3. 
{ Daniel Theol. controv. p. 50. 
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as settled. At least scripture and tradition were both appealed 
to without contradiction. And whilst speaking upon this point 
we may add, that a similar remark will apply to all the general 
councils. Such sentiments as the following are incidentally met 
with: “ Whoever, therefore, presumes to think or teach other- 
wise than our churchly traditions teach, or, like ungodly here- 
tics, to despise those traditions, or to introduce another doctrine 
* * * shall be excommunicated.” (Act. VII. Nic. II.)* “ Cum 
simus debitores omnes sacras literas custodire, et eam quae dicit, 
in unaquaque ecclesia oeconomos esse, modis omnibus inviola- 
bilem conservare debemus.” (Nic. If. Can. XIL.)* “ Igitur 
regulas, quae sanctae catholicae ac Apostolicae ecclesiae tam a 
sanctis famosissimis Apostolis, quam ab orthodoxorum universa- 
libus, nec non et localibus conciliis, vel etiam a quolibet Deiloque 
patre ac magistro ecclesiae traditae sunt, servare ac custodire 
profitemur.”’ (Constant. Can. I.)* So much then for the 
Councils until 1438. Shall their silence be thought significant ? 

To return to individual testimony, Athanasius (326), the 
Apollas of the Roman Bishop Alexander at the Council of Nice, 
and the Wortfuehrer in all the harangues against Arianism, 
assures us that “The holy and divine scriptures are sufficient 
for the preaching and exposition of the truth.”+ (Cont. gent. 
..p t.) 

Hilary (354), “It is well if we are satisfied with what is 
revealed to us in the Scriptures.” (De Trin. 3, 23.) 

Basil of Cesarea (370): “It is the clearest proof of ungodli- 
ness, and the surest sign of pride, for any one to reject what is 
taught in the Scriptures, or to introduce something not there 
found. ‘The Lord hath said: My sheep hear my voice, another 
will they not follow.” (de fide 224.)t 

The same author however in another place: “ Of the dogmas 
preserved in the Church, some are handed down in writing, 
others we have received as mysteries through the tradition of 
the Apostles. * * * I also regard it as apostolical to adhere to 


* Eisenschmidt weber die Unfehlbarkeit, d. Allgemeinen Concil. pp. 277, 
285, 354, 
t Daniel, p. 44. For valuable quotations from Cyril see Hopkins 83—84. 
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that tradition which is not written. I. Cor. xi. 2. I. Thess. ii. 
14.” (de spirit. sanct. c. 27 sqq.)* 

Chrysostom (400). “'Those belonging to christianity, must 
bind themselves to the Holy Scriptures; nothing else can be the 
touchstone of genuine piety; beyond this we are to have nothing 
else. It contains every thing essential to salvation in overflowing 
fullness. And heretics are to be resisted only with the Scrip- 
tures.”"* (Homilies.) But he also says, (upon I. Thess. ii. 14, 
15.). “From this it appears that the Apostles did not deliver 
everything in writing, but much in an unwritten form. ‘This also 
is worthy of belief. It is tradition; ask for no more. (Hom. 
II. Thess. ti. 14—15; IL. Tim. i. 3.)* 

Gregory of Nyssa (394), contemporaneously with the above, 
writes :— Let no one object that the doctrine we profess, must 
first be confirmed by proofs. In proof of our doctrine, the tradi- 
tion received of the fathers is sufficient, which is given to us as 
an inheritance transmitted by the Apostles through the succeed- 
ing Saints.” (Contr. Eunom. lib. 4.)* 

Jerome (350—420), also a cotemporary, writes: “ The Church 
* * * has never left the limits of the Holy Scriptures. What- 
ever may have been spoken after the days of the Apostles, is 
dismissed, it has no authority. ‘The sword of the divine word 
strikes all that fabricate any apostolical tradition, that is without 
the testimony and authority of the Scriptures.”” (Comment.)* 

Ambrose (400), “* How can we receive what is not in the Holy 
Scriptures?’** (de offic. 1, 23.) 

Epiphanius (367—403) writes: “ Not all Scriptures are to be 
understood allegorically, but as it stands. * * * And in order 
to get the true meaning of every sentence, it will be necessary to 
make use of tradition, for not every thing can be derived from 
the Bible alone. Therefore the holy Apostles delivered some 
truths in writing, others by tradition. Hence the Church has 
received its tradition from the fathers.” (adv. Apost. c. 6.) 

The course of this testimony has led us, as will be perceived, 
to the age of the learned, zealous, and influential Augustine ; 
the man that with the greatest independence of mind weighed 


* Daniel, 51, 44, 52, 52, 44, 45, 7 Daniel, p. 52. 
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every thing in the balance of reason and truth before giving it 
the sanction of his heart or voice. The commanding position 
he occupies in the history of the Church, makes it desirable, if 
not important, that the weight of his opinion might be secured 
for whatever view is advocated. No wonder then that his works 
are courted assiduously, to obtain from them some smile of 
approbation. And upon no subject has more of this been done 
than that before us. Let us then hear him speak for himself.* 

“[ dare not appeal to the Council of Nice, nor you to that 
of Ariminium, as though the controversy were thereby ended. 
Neither of us is bound to such authority. Sertipturarum auc- 
toritatibus res cum re, causa cum causa, ratio cum ratione 
ecertet. Neither are the Bishops of the Catholic Church to 
receive our assent, when they fall into error, and advance some- 
thing contrary to the Scriptures. * * * Such authorities are to 
be carefully distinguished from the authority of the canonical 
scriptures. For we do not listen to: Thus say I, or: Thus 
sayest thou :—butto, Tus saith the Lord. We yield ourselves 
to the divine books, with them we agree, in them we seek the 
Church, in them the proofs of our arguments. * * * Every 
thing must be weighed in the divine balance of the Scriptures, 
for without the authority of these the Lord does not require us 
to believe.”+ Yet the same Augustine says in another place: 
“The Apostles have given no written directions concerning 
infant baptism; but the custom took its origin, as we may 
readily believe, in Apostolic tradition. or there are many things, 
held by the whole Church, which nave not been instituted by Councils, 
but believed to be directed by the Apostles, though nothing can be 
found in their writings concerning them, (de bapt. 5, 23: 4, 24.) 
And I truly would not believe the Gospel, if the authority of the 
Catholic Church did not constrain me to do so.’’t 

Peter Chysologus (Bishop of Ravenna 450), “As an otherwise 
salutary and sanative potion may cause the greatest misery if 


* Bishop Hopkins quotes (p. 79—80) many excellent sentiments from 
Augustine, upon the preciousness of the Scriptures, but they have only an 
indirect bearing upon our question. Augustine may nevertheless have 


valued tradition. 
t Ib. 45. t Ib. 53. 
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not taken at the proper time, and according to the prescription 
of the physician; so the Word of God heard by an over-curious 
hearer, and apprehended in a sense contrary to the doctrine of 
the Church, and the principles of faith becomes an occasion of 
death, instead of being the source of life.””* 

During the same period with the writer last quoted, Vincent 
of Lerins (440—450), an island in the south of France, pub- 
lished a work entitled, ‘.n admonition against the Profane Novel- 
ties of Heretics, in defence of the Antiquity and Universality of the 
Catholic Faith.” It consists of two parts. In the first he shows 
how, upon the most careful inquiry, he was assured by all con- 
sulted, that the safest way of avoiding the snares of error was: 
to abide by the authority of the Divine Law, and by the Tradition of 
the Fathers. In the second he endeavors to prove the necessity 
of connecting tradition with Scripture, in order to a right under- 
standing of it.¢ ‘The work is in high esteem in the Romish 
Church. Of course our Vincent was canonized a saint! The 
only passage from this author to which we have access is the 
following: “ Perhaps some one will say: If the Scriptures are 
perfect, why do you place the authority of an ecclesiastical 
interpretation along side of them? But as the Scriptures are so 
elevated and profound, all do not understand them alike. * * * 
Therefore it is necessary that the writings of the Apostles and 
Prophets should be explained according to the interpretation of 
the Catholic Church. * * * The Holy Scriptures must be 
interpreted according to the tradition of the church universal, 
and the rule of the Catholic dogma.”’} 

One more passage shall close the testimony of the ancients. 
It is from Gregory the Great of Rome, (590—604,) which is 
valuable as indicating the sentiment of the age immediately 
preceding the reign of the Popes: “ Fines Benjamin regule sanc- 
tarum scripturarum sunt, de quibus profecto finibus scriptum est: 
Ne transgrediaris terminos, qguos posuerunt patres tui.’’§ 

The doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church, from this time 


* Ib. 53. 
+ Clarke’s Succession of Sac. Lit., vol. II. p. 218. 
+ Daniel, p, 53—54. § Daniel, 46. 
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forward, upon her authority as an interpreter of the Scriptures, 
is too well known to require the testimony of particular writers. 
Only this needs to be remembered, that there was never a day 
from Gregory to the glorious Reformation, in which the spiritual 
usurpations of the Papacy, advancing, as they did, from point to 
point, until a dogma was adopted never dreamed of by the early 
fathers, were not bravely resisted and denounced as utterly 
unscriptural. Hosts of such witnesses for the truth, might be 
cited if it were necessary.* But we must for this occasion 
forbear. 

One temptation, however, we cannot resist, even though al! 
credit for prudence and a proper love of life be forfeited. It is 
to seize a knight errant’s sword and mace, and plunge into the 
midst of the dismal darkness of the middle ages! If our friends 
think it too madly rash to follow us, they are entreated to wait 
patiently for our return, unless, indeed, the mists should be so 
thick that we stick fast! Perhaps some treasures may be found 
to compensate for all the dangers undergone! * * * * 

Well, we are safely back, and lo! what riches! First, a gem 
from the Libri Carolini (790)t: “ Nos denique propheticis, evan- 
gelicis et apostolicis scripturis contenti et sanctorum orthedoxo- 
rum patrum, qui nullatenus in suis domatibus ab eo qui est via, 
veritas et vita deviarunt, institutis imbuti omnes novitates vocum 
et stultiloques adinventiones rejicimus.”’f 

Second, a nut§ from John Scotus Erigena (858): “ Sanctae 
siquidem scripturae in omnibus sequenda est auctaritas, quum 
in ea veluti quibusdam suis secretis sedibus veritas sedet.” (de 
div. nat. I. 66.) 

Next, a pearl from Bernhard of Clairvaux (1140): “ Non me 
sanctorum potest carere conventus nec loci corporisve distantia 
privat prorsus a concilio castorum, illo praesertim concilio in quo 
non hominum traditiones obstinatius defensantur aut supersti- 
tiosius observantur sed diligenter humiliterque inquiritur quae 


*See Moehler’s Wahrheits-zeugen. 

} For the history of these books see Gieseler Eccles. Hist., vol. II, p. 35, 
where some valuable extracts on other subjects may also be found. 

+ Daniel, p. 74. 

§ Which Oxford might find somewhat hard to crack. 
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sit voluntas Dei bono et bene placens et perfecta (ep. 91) volun 
taria sunt quae inventa a homine necessaria qua divinitus 
instituta, (tract. de praecept.) 

And finally, some rich and sweet clusters gathered from vines 
growing even in this dismal swamp (?) of the benighted Church! 

“Ihe sacred writers stand before us like Watchmen of the 
Church. ‘They trace out the various tempers of men, discover 
the passions and diseases which consume them, and penetrate 
the recesses of all their thoughts. As often as I read them | 
feel myself condemned. ‘Their warnings make me tremble, 
and [ am wounded in positions which I thought firm and secure. 
The veil of hypocrisy, ignorance and forgetfulness is torn off, 
and the garment of vain-glorying is removed. In the light of 
their descriptions I recognize my own stains, and by the thunder 
of their words the inner door of my heart is burst open. Oh! 
how salutary is this for me! For when I see no more beauty 
in myself, and can no more rest in my own goodness, I am 
drawn upward with deep longings of love to Jesus my Lord.””* 
Gilbert (1150). 

“God comforts men in a twofold way: by temporal blessings 
and by His word. Of these the latter deserves the highest 
esteem, for it proceeds from the mouth of God, whilst creatures 
are made out of nothing. Just as the bride rejoices more at the 
voice of the bridegroom than in his gifts, as the loyal subject 
feels himself more highly favored if his monarch speaks to him, 
than by the reception of a reward, and as an affectionate son, 
prefers the society of his father above all the sustenance afforded 
him; so must we esteem the Holy Word of our God, far above 
all creature gifts bestowed.”” Raymond (1375).* 

If it were necessary or expedient, such sentiments might be 


* See Geisiliche Stimmen aus d. Mittelalter v. Galle, p. 191—192. Are these 
really such lights as are not to be “put under a bushel,” or only Will-o’- 
wisps from the dark bog? How marvellous that with such men to rock 
the cradle, through the gloomy night, the Reformation should not have 
“slept until the crack of doom!!” Will those who see nothing but ghosts 
in black when they look to the centuries next preceding the Reformation, 
permit these beautiful and devotional collections of Galle to be recom- 
mended to their perusal ? 
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multiplied. But enough has been said for our purpose. And 
we are confident that if the opinions which have been collected, 
are interpreted according to the rules usually applied in such 
cases, there will be but one sentiment as to their import. If 
the circumstances under which they were severally written, the 
prevailing philosophies of their day, the extent of other outward 
influences, the natural effect of their education, and whatever 
else the rules of a fair hermeneutics suggest, are duly considered, 
all discrepancies of sentiment, and contradictions of doctrine that 
are of any moment can, it is believed, be honestly harmonized. 
[t will be found that, whatever the sound of the words may be, 
Tertullian and Augustine did not contradict themselves, nor 
each other, nor yet the views of others whose sentiments upon 
this subject have been quoted. [*rom first to last the testimony 
of these venerable and learned men agrees in opposing on the 
one hand, a growing tendency to a supersiitious regard for vain 
traditions; and on the other, the attempts made to introduce the 
innovations of infidelity by spurning altogether the instructions 
and authority of tradition. 

But it is objected to our jaying any stress upon this series of 
testimony, or any other like it, that a is the testimony of only 
a few men, and is derived only from fragments of their wrilings. 
This fact is of course admitted, but by no means the inference 
intended to be deduced from it. For though the number of 
our witnesses is small, yet it is honorable. ‘The writers quoted 
will be admitted by all to have been amongst the leading spirits 
of their day, and in some cases the leading spirits. Why then 
object to their being regarded in the same light in which promi- 
nent men are regarded now? Are not the writings of Calvin 
and Melanchthon of their day, of Charnock and Owen of their’s, 
and of Henry and Doddridge in thei:’s, allowed to stand as fair 
representations of orthodox views then prevailing? And would 
not the General Assembly consent, that in cighteen centuries 
hence the excellent writings of the venerable Dr. Alexander, or 
the Commentary of the Romans by Dr. Hodge, should be taken 
as a pretty fair specimen of their theology upon whatever points 
are handled? Why then refuse to admit the surviving testi- 
mony of a Papias or an Irenzeus, because we may known only 
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of their's? Or if the mere fragments possessed be the objec- 
tion, then it may be said, upon the supposition, that the rest of 
their writings did not flatly contradict the sentiments contained 
in these fragments, that they deserve consideration as far as they 
go, and, like the isolated bones of Cuvier, may he!p the skillful 
to construct their whole system. But, at any rate, the objection 
would not be made with regard to living writers. ‘There are 
single sentences, for instance, in the Princeton Repertory’s article 
on Trancendentalism, (1839,) which, however desirable it might 
be thought to have the whole transmitted, would be allowed to 
vo down to the latest generation, as an expression of its views 
of the philosophy of Fichte, Kant, or Hegel. And so of other 
articles and books. Why then ridicule any for applying the 
same principle to the precious fragments of former centuries ! 

But then many of the primitive fathers thought and wrote much 
that was puerile and superstitious, and therefore their views on other 
subjects merit but little estimation. <A fine reproach indeed, to 
come from the posterity of the Pilgrims! Undoubtedly we 
should smile in reading Chrysostom’s treatise on Virginity, and 
still more over Theodoret’s lives of thirty remarkable monks ; 
(especially that one who dried up the spring in which some 
industrious housewives were washing clothes, because the good 
women were so busy at their work as to forget to let down their 
tucked up garments while the modest monk was passing ; and 
of him, who, living in a secluded cave, fed himself but once a 
week, having no time to spare from singing David's Psalms ;) 
hut still the * Priesthood” of the one, and the ** Incarnation” of 
the other, will command respect and admiration. Who would 
throw away the “ Essays to do good,” or his other three hundred 
and eighty-two books, because some of them prove that Cotton 
Mather, D. D., believed in witchcraft, and because history testi- 
fies that he was prominent in having those believed to be * pos- 
sessed,” delivered by death ? 

But why meet objections more childish than the puerilities 
they profess to expose? Such objections refute themselves to 
the candid mind; whereas no reasons can silence prejudice. 

Having seen our subject into the dari: ages, it would be 


proper and interesting to trace, minutely, the several steps by 
58 
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which it emerged again, and consider, somewhat at length, the 
process by which, on the side of the Papists and that of the 
Reformers, it reached the definite shape which both dogmas 
then exhibit. But as this part of the essay has already passed 
the limits designed, we must be permitted at once to leap at the 
conclusions adopted in either case. 

That to which the Reformed Church came, after various dis- 
cussions is, we think, most explicitly stated in the latter Helvetic 
Confession, Art. [1., and in the Tetrapolitan, chap. 14. We shall 
quote only from the former: ‘“ Proinde non probamus interpre- 
titiones quaslibet: unde nec pro vera aut genuina scripturarum 
interpretatione agnoscimus eum, quem vocant sensum Romanae 
ecclesiae, quem scilicet, simpliciter Roma-ecclesiae defensores, 
omnibus obtrudere contendant recipiendum : sed illam duntaxat 
scripturarum interpretationem pro orthodoxa et genuina agnos- 
cimus, quae ex ipsis est petita scripturis, * * * * *, cum 
regula fide et charitatis congruit, et ad gloriam Dei hominumque 
salutem eximie facit. 

“ Proinde non aspernamur sanctorum patrum Graecorum La- 
tinorumque interpretationes, neque reprobamus eorundem dis- 
putationes ac tractationes rerum sacrarum, cum scripturis con- 
sentientes: a quibus tamen recedimus modeste, quando aliena 
a scripturis aut his contrarie adferre deprehenduntur. Nec 
putamus illis ullam a nobis hac re injuriam irrogari, cum omnes 
uno ore nolint sua scripta aequari Canonicis, sed probare ju- 
beant, quatenus vel consentiant cum illis, vel dissentiant, jube- 
antque consentientia recipere, recedere vero a dissentientibus. 
Eadem in ordine collocantur etiam Conciliorum definitiones vel 
canones.””* 

That the Reformed Churches would express themselves in 
the clearest and strongest terms upon this subject, and that too 
chiefly against the errors advocated by the Papists, is well under- 
stood. And it would be doing the greatest injustice to their real 
sentiments, to put the most extreme construction upon words 
and expressions intended, when taken in their mildest sense, to 
set forth all that they meant. ‘They, undoubtedly, went to the 


* Niemeyer’s Ref. Confess. p. 469. 
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utmost limits of their belief in stating, as they did, those doc- 
trines especially which stood opposite to some gross error on the 
Romish side. If, therefore, the circumstances of the case are 
duly considered, the frequent expressions of respect for the inter- 
pretations of the fathers which are every where met with, not 
in formal confessions only, but in private writings, are deeply 
significant, and must always be allowed to modify their expres- 
sions with reference to the sole authority of the Divine Word. 
Hence when we read in the Bohemian Confession, (Art. I.) 
‘Scripta autem Doctorum ecclesiae, praecipue veterum itidem 
pro veris fideque dignis haberi, utiliaque esse ad instituendam 
plebem dicunt,’”’ it should be considered, as it really is, a caution 
against supposing that, because the false witnesses of the Papacy 
were discarded, they wholly despised the authority of the Past. 
Instead of interpreting this class of passages by those which 
hold up the divine sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures, as is usu- 
ally done, the latter should be explained by the former. ‘That 
such expressions as: “attamen in quibus a divinis Scripturis non 
dissident,” should be used, whenever the opinions of the earlier 
Church are referred to, creates no difficulty to those who consider 
that Luther rejected the epistle of James for the same reason, 
and who themselves would not assent to a passage of Scripture 
which stood in flat contradiction to all its other teaching, but 
at once pronounce it an interpolation or typographical mistake. 
Whilst the evangelical doctrine of the Church thus assumed 
a more definite and complete form, that of the Papacy could 
not be permitted to remain in its undetermined state. For what- 
ever sanction the Romish view had from long custom, it had 
never ripened into an established canon. ‘J'o bring it to this, 
was part of the difficult work of the Council of Trent. This 
Council aware of the necessity of great caution, seems to have 
been anxious to hide its true meaning under a multitude of orac- 
ular terms. ‘The substance of the whole, however, is summed 
up in the following words:* “ut nemo... . contra unanimem 


* Also quoted in the Principle of Prot., by Dr. Schaf, and from which, in 
the absence of a copy of the Decrees of Trent in the original, the above 
sentence is taken. 
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consensum Pairum ipsam scripturam sacram interpretari audeat,”’ 
which, in proper English, means, that whoever dares to interpret 
scriptures contrary to those traditions of the Fathers, which the 
Romish Church approves, and in that sense of these traditions 
which it determines, shall be anathema. And to this decree the 
Church of Rome to this day responds, amen! 

As it is our intention to review this dogma of Rome, in connec- 
tion with others now maintained, in a future article, nothing far- 
ther is added now. 


Kaston, Pa. J. H. A. B. 


ART. 1¥Y.—Tue Appie as a Criterion or TAste. 


! own that 1 am sometimes distressed at the manner in which 
during these latter days, we are too prone to look upon our fruits. 
By this last appellation I would, of course, comprehend at present 
not all vegetable productions, but only those variously tinted, 
rounded, succulent, and, in many cases, redolent esculents which 
are dependent from our trees. Among their manifold qualifications 
we are too apt to overlook the highest, thinking them to be addressed 
to merely one of our senses, and that not the most refined. We 
regard them, therefore, not with full appropriate affections. When 
placed before our visions, the orgasm of our palates after them do 
become so inordinate, it seems to me, that we lose sight, in a great 
measure, of their outward superior beauties, and certainly all sen- 
sation of their fragrance. 

The apple, considered as a nosegay merely, without any refe- 
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rence to its edible contents, every person, one would suppose, who 
had his senses in proper harmony, should acknowledge to be most 
delectable. The flute, of all musical instruments, is allowed, [ 
believe, to be the most charming to the ear, on account of the strik- 
ing consonance of its tones to those of the human voice. The apple. 
with equal propriety, [ would think, should be regarded, not only 
of all fruits, but also of all flowers, as the most pleasing object to the 
eye, on account of the striking resemblance of its contour and com- 
plexion to the human cheek. Into what varieties too, considered 
as a species, it is divided, to suit every taste! Divesting yourself, 
if you can, of all prejudice on account of their profusion, just cast 
your eye on one of those “‘ mellow hangings,” as Shakspeare calls 
them, in the month of October. What plumpness of shape! What 
richness of tints! What deliciousness of breath! How much has it 
improved on its own blossomage! How far superior to the rose ! 
The most expressive emblems of our affections certainly are those 
things which, by their striking resemblance in hue and shape to the 
outward manifestations of the feelings themselves, as seen on the 
human countenance, seem to sympathise with them. What fruit 
or flower then is better qualified for being the most eloquent inter- 
preter of even our tenderest emotions, than the mellow, plump, 
healthful, blushing-cheeked apple? But who, nowadays, can under- 
stand its language? Apples with us have lost the best half of their 
significance. We no longer present them to our dear friends for 
the sake of awaking up kindred feelings. It is only for being man- 
ducated. 

I would, by no means, have it supposed, however, that I am utterly 
opposed to the eating of apples at all. It is their ultimate design 
and consummation. Their prosaical destiny. It is what they must 
all come to in the course of nature, if not to some worse end. But 
before this,.[ maintain they have important duties to perform. Their 
principal mission into this world, is to give satisfaction and inspira- 
tion to our imaginations, through the media of our olfactories and 
visual organs. I love not their smack the less, but their odor and 
aspect more. 

How superior to ours were the notions of the ancients respecting 
them! How did they dote on the form, complexion and fragrance 
of apples! What renders this the more surprising too, is, that whilst, 
in the course of ages, horticulturists, have, by means of propagation 
and peculiar cultivation, been adding to the species almost innume- 
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rable varieties, for the sake of improving them as esculents, nature 
has no doubt, at the same time, been endowing them with additional 
beauty and fragrance; yet so far as we are concerned, all this re- 
mains in a great measure, unseen or wasted on the desert air. Some 
persons here will perhaps suggest that it is not unlikely, during the 
earliest ages, apples had advanced but a few removes in taste from 
their original progenitor, the wild crab, and therefore the ancients 
deserve not to be extolled so highly for having feasted their eyes 
and noses on them in preference to their mouths, inasmuch as, had 
they attempted to regale the latter, ‘‘the biter bitten,’’ it would have 
been with a vengeance. But this rests altogether on a false hypo- 
thesis. Fewer varieties there were, it is true; but some of these, 
as the melimelon, for instance, or honey-apple, and the amerinum or 
winter sort, among the Greeks and Romans, were, in all likelihood, 
equal in relish to the choicest of our own. It is well known too, 
that, of the latter people, this fruit was the principal dessert—usque 
ad mala—wishing to have its flavor lingering about their palates after 
eating, as being the most delectable. 

That this taste too, was not acquired by them artificially, from 
highly wrought civilization, but that it is natural to humanity, is 
evident from our meeting with some of the most striking instances 
of it among the most unsophisticated classes. Shepherds, surely, 
cannot be charged with over refinement, and yet it was among these 
especially, that, we find in ancient times, the apple was properly ap- 
preciated. Open any of the Idyls of Theocritus, the best delineator 
of rustic manners among the ancients. In almost any one of these 
you will discover some allusion to the fruit. Not to its saporosity, 
forsooth, but to its beauty and fragrance. Maidens he calls apple- 
cheeked. The Loves he likens to blushing apples. His robust 
young serenaders he describes, when sallying forth of nights, as 
bearing in their bosom-folds, well-chosen apples; which were more 
eloquent offerings than even their music. Should their mistresses 
accept of these, they would thereafter be placed in predicaments 
bordering very closely on betrothments. Polyphemus, I confess, 
is eccentric in this particular. Being a man of immense propor- 
tions, perhaps he could not find fruit large enough to express his 
affections. In those lamenting, unfortunate, unrequited addresses 
of his to his scornful, bewitching Galatea, he thinks proper to em- 
ploy nothing but his roar of mouth. He is represented as doing 
everything in his own uncommon way. Roses and apples and ring- 
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lets, the poet tells us, he did not choose to make use of. By tell- 
ing us this, however, the poet, at the same time, unweetingly lets 
us know that, in his day, undoubtedly all sane wooers did make 
use of these things. The Cyclops he cites as a most extraordinary 
exception. 

The silent eloquence of this fruit, however, was not peculiar to 
pastoral life. It was felt also in urbane society. It was not a dia- 
lect of shepherds merely, and confined to Sicily. It was used also 
by the polished and erudite, and understood throughout all Greece. 
‘‘ Love and cherish,”’ says Aristophanes in his Wasps, which were 
presented before the refined people of Athens—‘‘ Love and cherish 
only those poets, my friends, who are fresh and original in their 
inventions; and be sure to preserve the thoughts of such, treasuring 
them up in your chests, with your apples; which if ye do,” he 
adds, ‘‘an odor of cleverness, throughout the year, will be issuing 
from your garments.”’ Here apples and poetry are placed in their 
proper conjunction. They are both recommended for imparting an 
air of gentility to clothes. This fruit with the ancients, was redolent 
of literary associations. How well could it be otherwise to a truly 
Grecian nose? In most of the old heroic tales of Greece, we find 
itemployed as the principal instrument. Need I refer the classical 
reader to those trees of the Hesperides, of whose golden fruit, to 
obtain a specimen, occasioned some of the most difficult labors of 
Hercules? Need I mention to him those apples of Meilanion, which 
he threw down before his swift-footed cousin Atalanta, which while 
she stooped to gather up, he escaped her spear and won from her 
the race, and in consequence her beautiful hand? Need [ remind 
him of the fruit which Paris gave to Venus, causing the ten years’ 
siege and ultimate destruction of Troy? These to him are all familiar 
as household words. He remembers besides, the story of Acontius, 
how coming from his native Cea to Delos, for sacrificing to Diana, 
he fell in love with the beautiful Cydippe; but that on account of 
her high rank and his own poverty, he could not expect, by fair 
means, to obtain her hand. He therefore had recourse to stratagem. 
It was a sacred law in Delos, that whatever was promised in the 
temple of Diana, must inviolably be performed. Having written 
therefore on an apple, he cast it before her as she stood in the tem- 
ple ; which her maid having taken up and handed to her, she read 
aloud: “ By Diana, I will marry Acontius.’’ Of course, she was 
no longer at liberty to become another’s, even had she so inclined. 


, 4 aay <r, « 
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That oranges, citrons, or quinces were intended in one or two of 
the above incidents as narrated by the poets, some discontented com- 
mentators have labored very hard to substantiate; but even letting 
them have their own way in this matter, these being still respecta- 
ble fruits, in our own case, it would derogate not a whit from the 
argument. 

The Romans, it must be confessed, in their intellectual relish for 
apples, fell considerably short of the Greeks. They were too much 
given up to the demolishing of human features with the sword, to 
be deeply struck with dangling resemblances of these from trees. 
The favorite organ with the Greeks was emphatically the eye. Those 
creations of art which sprang almost perfect from their imaginations, 
were intended mostly to please this one sense. How eminently 
did they excel in sculpture, architecture and dramatic plots! The 
highest compliment they thought it was to the ear to compare its 
gratifications to those of that transcendant organ. If music was 
good, they said it shone, or if a voice was sweet, they declared it 
to be splendent. The Romans, on the other hand, went in more for 
the practical and the edible. At their feasts their comestibles were 
seasoned more highly than their conversation, and their wine was 
more sparkling than their wit. Still, they were not wanting in es- 
thetical taste, and from admiring the arts and literature of the Greeks, 
in time, they became in this acutely sensible and refined. Full of 
imitations, however, their literature is not always to be taken as a 
sure criterion of their own prevailing taste. Of foreign manners it 
sometimes smacks more distinctly than of theirown. Thus Virgil’s 
pastorals have more of the spirit of the old Sicilians about them 
often, than that of his own countrymen; he having drawn them in 
a great measure, from the Idyls of Theocritus. With one thing, 
however, we cannot help being well satisfied. He has drawn along 
with them also, most of the apples. More than this, in one case 
he has actually inserted some trees of his own; thus improving on 
the original. Transferring from the mountain-side the scene of early 
impressions, to the more congenial orchard, he has put them in the 
place of hyacinths. It is in the following well known lines : 


Sepibus in nostris parvum te roscida mala 

(Dux ego vester eram) vidi cum matre legentem; 
Alter ab undecimo tum me jam acceperat annus; 
Tum fragiles poteram ab terra contingere ramos. 
Ut vidi, ut perii! ut me malus abstulit error! 
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Within our hedge-rows once I saw you, Sweet, 
(f was your leader bold) a little girl 
Gathering dewy apples with your mother. 
Another year from my eleventh then 
Had taken me. I was just able up 
From the ground to reach me and crack the boughs. 
How, as I saw, how was I stricken! how 
Did mad delusion carry me away! 


Cicero too, in his work, De Natura Deorum, has a handsome com- 
pliment for apples : 

Hominum igitur causa eas rerum copias comparatas esse fatendum 
est; nisi forte tanta ubertas et varietas pomorum, eorumque jucundus 
non gustatus solum, sed odoratus etiam et adspectus dubitationem 
affert, quin hominibus solis ea natura donaverit. 

For man’ s sake therefore has this abundance of things been pro- 
vided, it must be admitted; unless forsooth, such a profusion and 

variety of apples and the pleasantness not only of their taste, but 
also of their odor and aspect, should bring suspicion that nature has 
not intended them for man alone! 

He certainly here has a side eye especially on the pigs, who are 
too apt to be putting in their claims for a share of our fruits after 
they have fallen from our trees. Instead of being intended to pro- 
mote their glory, however, the author well observes that they them- 
selves were formed for our especial eating. It is the sole object of 
their creation. 

Sus vero quid habet preter escam? Cui quidem, ne putresceret, 
animam ipsam pro sale datum dicit esse Chrysippus. 

Your porker, what has he but his meat? Into whom, to keep 
him from spoiling, life itself has been put instead of salt, says Chry- 
sippus. 

If therefore he eat our apples, it is only to have them converted 
into pork and presented afterwards on our tables in that transformed 
shape. Their odor and aspect, of course, must be enjoyed, if at 
all before the metamorphosis. 

But—paula majora canamus—let us take a sample from Hebrew 
poetry. ‘‘As the apple tree,’’ says Solomon, speaking for the 
Church; and who was better qualified than he for choosing the 
most appropriate comparison, being familiar with trees from the 
cedar tree that is in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that springeth 
out of the wall ?—*‘ As the apple tree among the trees of the wood, 
so is my beloved among the sons.” 

In Eden too, we know, our first parents were not forbidden to 
regale themselves on the fragrance and beauty of the fruit that was 
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in the midst. Their transgression was connected with their eating 
of it. 

But my lucubrations are becoming too leafy. I must come down 
to modern literature. By the old Italian poets a disposition is too 
often shown to sink the metaphor of apples, from the features, 
down to the ivory breast. They are not satisfied with heads; they 
must give us busts. A sufficient sample of this for us will be found 
in the passage, from the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, descriptive of 
Alcina, with a translation by its warm admirer Leigh Hunt: 


Bianca neve e il bel collo, el petto latte ; 
Il collo e tondo, il petto colmo e largo; 
Due pome acerbe, e pur d’avorio fatte, 
Vengono e van come onda al primo margo, 
Quando piacevole aura il mar combatte. 


Her bosom is like milk, her neck like snow; 
A rounded neck; a bosom where you see 
Two crisp young ivory apples come and go 
Like waves that on the shore beat tenderly 
When a sweet air is ruffling to and fro. 


A taste for sculpture this displays, no doubt; and even our own 
Theocritus, in one instance, stands blushingly convicted of the 
same allusion; but the Greeks were certainly better pleased with 
the superior, intellectual, facial resemblance. This might be shown 
by quotations from their own bucolic writers and others, ad libitum; 
but one statement will suffice. Not only in poetry, but in common 
parlance, among the Greeks, the convex sides of beautiful faces, it 
is well known, came at length to be called without a figure, ta mali, 
the apples. That, on this point, it strikes me, is a clincher. 


In old English poetry, while groping our way through obsolete, 
rugged verse, sometimes having well nigh lost the track of thought, 
to see at length, out from surrounding ruinous verbage, peering forth 
the bright side of some appeol and catch its well known scent, how 
swote it is! Consorted it will alway shew itself with goodly com- 
pany; not with eatables nor with table garniture forsooth, but with 
odor of flowers, twynkeling of harp, blast of musical instrument now 
unknown, or, mayhap, set up, for comparison’s sake, with youthful 
cheek or ruddiest, sweetly breathing lip. Thus in Adam Davies’ 
Lyfe of Alisaundre: 
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Mury is the blast of the styvor 

Mury is the twynkeling of the harpour ; 
Swote is the smeol of flour 

Swete hit is in maidenes bour , 
Appeol swote berith faire colour 

In treowe love is swote armour. 


Or in language better understood, being more polished by the pro- 
gressing age and his own superior genius, let us listen to Chaucer, 
whilst throwing off one of his life delineations, drawing, as his wont 
is, his comparisons not from books, but immediately from the farm 
or surrounding nature. Hear, for instance, a part of his description 
of the young wife, as set forth in the Miller’s Tale: 


Full brighter was the shining of hire hewe 
Than in the Tour the noble yforged newe. 
But of hire song it was loud and yerne, 

As any swalow sitting on a berne. 

Therto she coude skip, and make a game, 
As any kid or calf folowing his dame. 

Hire mouth was swete as biaket or the meth 
Or hord of appels laid in hay or heth. 


These wrote in the Romantic age. Jousts and tournaments were 
then in fashion throughout the land; and fair and virtuous ladies 
were highly and properly estimated. No wonder then that apples 
were so also. In the utilitarian times, however, that succeed, we 
find them Jess appreciated. 

In books on Husbandry, it is hardly to be expected, I admit, that 
much poetry be found, as their main and professed design is to be 
practical; but being conversant also about trees and plants, they 
cannot well come forth from the hands of a true poet without con- 
taining some. A large portion too of a country’s people being 
generally employed in agriculture, by observing what poems their 
wants have called forth, and with which they are best pleased, we 
can form some estimate of their taste. Virgil's Georgics are emi- 
nently practical, but at the same time, beautifully imaginative 
throughout. His boughs he never strips of their natural bloom and 
foliage. His grafted tree, on observing its foreign fruit, is affected 
with true poetic feeling. Tusser, the old English rhymer, on the 
other hand, in his Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry, which 
were once universally popular, has no fancy, no wit. He is all 
practical. An apple he regards with the same cold, calculating eye 


that he does a potato: 
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Fruit gathered too timely will taste of the wood, 
Will shrink and be bitter and seldom prove good; 
So fruit that is shaken or beat off a tree, 

With bruising in falling, soon faulty wlil be. 


Any one with Adam Davies’ or Chaucer's eye, would have called 
them apples or pears; not fruit. There is no vividness in generic 

terms. But perhaps from his careful directions you will fancy at 
first sight that he regards his fruits with some tender, affectionate 
feelings. On looking closer, however, you will discover this to be 
a mistake. His tender mercies are cruel. They are no better than 
those of the butcher who abstains from striking his ox with a pole, 
when he is driving him to be slaughtered, not out of any admira- 
tion or humane compunctions, with regard to the animal, but for 
fear of bruising his meat. Philips has written a whole poem on 
cider; as if any poetry could be crushed out of apples. From 
grapes, | admit there may be some of a Bacchic sort; their juice 
in time becoming ruddy and inspiring to the fancy, though delete- 





rious in its consequences; but in cider none. 


Lo! for thee my mill 
Now grinds choice apples, and the British vats 
O’erflow with generous cider. 


[ts inspirations fall even below those of malt liquor; and “ he that 
drinks beer thinks beer.’ 

As the useful arts are progressive, all poems founded on them 
that are purely didatic, of course, in time, become obsolete. They 
are superseded, in a great measure, by others better adapted to the 
improved state of the age. Of Tusser and Philips, therefore, the 
glory has departed; and, in England, works on husbandry and 
making cider are now more appropriately written in prose. Poetry, 
on the other hand, being addressed to the feelings and imagination, 
can never become superannuated. Like its own Muses, it bears 
with it always the beauty and freshness of the morning. 

Some persons, however, will perhaps charge me now with par- 
tialitv. Among the Greeks, they will remind me, it was in pasto- 
rals I met with the finest specimens of apple poetry ; whereas in 
English Literature [am looking for it only in didactics. The fact 
is, however, the English have no pastorals. What they call such 
are mostly allegories or ideal scenes, the like of which were never 
transacted in their own or any other country. Oreads, hamadryads 
and satyrs are continually shewing themselves; though these belong 
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not to their mythology. Those of Gay are generally considered 
the most graphic and natural; the customs introduced being wholly 
English; yet even these are for the most part, mere travesties on 
Virgil. In his Spell, thus Hobnelia sings, while “using up”’ 


apple : 


I pare this pippin round and round again, 
Mv shepherd’s name to flouris h on the plain. 
I fling th’ unbroken paring o’er my head, 
Upon the grass a perfect L is read ; 
Yet on my heart a fairer L is seen 
Than what the paring makes upon the green. 
With my sharp heel I three times mark the ground, 
And turn me thrice around, around, around. 


This pippin shall another trial make. 
See, from the core two kernels brown I take ; 
This on my cheek for Lubberkin is worn ; 
And Boobyclod on t’other side is borne. 
But Boobyclod soon drops upon the ground, 
A certain token that his love’s unsound ; 
While Lubberkin sticks firmly to the last ;— 
Oh, were his lips to mine but joined so fast! 
With my sharp heel [ three times mark the ground, 
And turn me thrice around, around, around. 


That the ceremonies here described are not fictitious, but drawn 
from actual observation of the poet in his day, is evident from their 
being still in vogue. Not, however, are they confined to shepherds 
nowadays, but observed in the most refined society. At a large 
party of young folks, this winter, in the house of my friend L 
it which it was my rare privilege to be present, not as a frolicksome 
guest forsooth, but, as besuited my years, as a quiet looker-on, the 
same mancuvres punctiliously gone through with, I witnessed, as 
above described; barring only the turning round on the heel. In- 
deed some other conjurations I saw that evening performed, by 
means of counting the seeds of a dissected apple and determining 
from their number, whether high or low, the impending happiness 
or misery of individuals of different sexes; all of which serves to 
to show that the natural poetry of the fruit is not utterly unfelt. 
But what a perversion of its promptings! what a misunderstanding 
of its meaning! How can the language of love and beauty be dis- 
covered in an apple after all its loveliness and beautifulness have 
been pared off and its fair proportions cut up into quarters! Verily 
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we are living in a country and, I fear, an age, given up to analysis 
and dissections. How few of us nowadays have any eyes for or- 
ganisms or the rounded completenesss of a whole! 

Far be it from me to say that the poetry of apples is now utterly 
unappreciated by any individual. Every true descriptive poet, in 
his private walks, feels its influence, even though he may have had 
no occasion to mention it in his public works. Who, for instance, 
would say that Cowper in his rambles was not touched by iis sweet 
appeals from the trees, though he does not tell us this expressly in 
his poems? How, indeed, could he be otherwise than affected ; 
steeped as he was in classic lore, and his very muse being nature ? 


Nature, in all the various shapes she wears, 
Frowning in storms, or breathing gentle airs, 

The snowy robe her wintry state assumes, 

Her summer heats, her fruits, and her perfumes : 
All, all alike transport the glowing bard, 

Success in rhyme, his glory and reward. 

O Nature! whose Elysian scenes disclose 

His bright perfections, at whose word they rose, 
Next to that power who formed thee, and sustains, 
Be thou the great inspirer of my strains. 


Thompson, too, was certainly under its influence, as, indeed, under 
that of all fruits: 


Bear me, Pomona, to thy citron groves ; 

To where the lemon, and the piercing lime, 

With the deep orange, glowing through the green, 
Their lighter glories blend. Lay me reclined 
Beneath the spreading tamarind that shakes, 
Fann’d by the breeze, its fever-cooling-fruit. 


Thus he sings in the heat of the summer. Let us hear him also in 
the Autumn: 


Hence from the busy joy-resounding fields, 

In cheerful error let us tread the maze 

Of autumn, unconfined; and taste revived 
The breath of orchard big with bending fruit. 
Obedient to the breeze and beating ray, 

From the deep-loaded bough, a mellow shower 
Incessant melts away. 


There is poetry for you, both ocular and nasal. I own that, on one 
occasion, he is represented as having been spied under circum- 
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stances somewhat suspicious. Beneath a peach-tree, know he is 
described as having been seen, standing ‘“‘more fat than bard be- 
seems,” with his hands thrown behind his back, being too lazy to 
lift them up, and his mouth elevated, and applied to the sunny side 
of a peach that was still attached to its bough; but, although other 
things are added, it has always struck me that, in all likelihood, he 
was doing nothing more than kissing it. Leigh Hunt, too, though 
unfamiliar with the country, yet, from reading classics, is passion- 
ately fond of apples, in a proper sense; and Tennyson, in his 
translations and paraphrases, alludes to them sometimes even more 
beautifully than the ancients. 

In the earliest ages the practical and poetical were thoroughly 
interfused and blended. Then, works on theology, science, history, 
and even law were often written in verse. In the present stage of 
advanced letters, however, this is not the case. While the poetical 
has generally retained its garb of verse, the practical has gradu- 
ally and appropriately assumed that of prose. My complaint is, 
however, that mankind also have divided themselves into two 
corresponding but most disproportionate classes; a few confining 
themselves nowadays to aesthetics, while the whole mass are taken 
up with merely what is useful. They do not remember that their 
intellectual and moral, as well as their physical parts must be fed. 
Pastorals are now defunct. Men and women are more pleased 
with excitement and sustle, than with quietude and repose. Hurled 
abroad in cars and steamboats, their object seems to be to arrive at 
the practical and productive as being the all essential. For aesthe- 
tics, or what is beautiful, or sublime, in nature and art, they have 
noeyes. For “the breezy call of incense-breathing morn,’’ they 
have no noses. With artificial scents and savors of rich ragouts, 
they appear to be better pleased. Their sympathies are all on the 
side of edibles. Indeed, some noses, nowadays, of my acquaintance, 
have lost for etherials all relish whatever, and are no longer pre- 
sented with such by their too indulgent owners. With the tangible 
and the titillating, are they rather served and delighted as con- 
tained in finely pulverized tobacco. How far short do such fall of 
the poets’s olfactories, which are all awake to nature's breezes, and 
so finely strung that, touched with fragrance from abroad as with 
music, they call up before his imagination ideal scenes more beau- 
tiful than those in Araby the blest. 
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ART. V.—Tue Prisoner or LAZARE; 


Or, How the World Awards Honor. 
BY ROBT P. NEVIN. 


Nay, lay the page aside, John, 
Nor heed the treacherous tale, 

That deeds, which most accrue to fame. 
May best for fame avail. 

To live in story is not all, 
For story sets at rest, 

That they live best who least adorn, 
And least who merit best. 


Staunch men of worth have been, Jolin, 
With men of emptier mould, 

Though those be writ in lines obscure, 
And these in lettered gold. 

But not the glare, which vests a name, 
Confirms the claim implied ; 

Stars, seeming least, are mightiest, 
And nearer heaven beside. 


Now heed, while J relate, John, 
And mark the lesson well,— 

Yon tottering cripple, ghast and gray, 
Will witness, what I tell. 

Go, where he leans upon his crutch, 
Salute his fading ear, 

And learn, if such a chance e’er fell, 
Be known in his career. 


There lived upon a time, John, 
A man wide known of men,— 

A nuero;—many such have been, 
And oft will be again. 

With armed might he held his march, 
Traversing to and forth 

The sunny lands of southern climes, 
And snow-fields of the north. 
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And ‘still, his standard waved, John, 
Triumphant where he passed ; 

For, though contending zeal might strive, 
’T was forced to yield at last. 

In vain devoted breasts opposed 
A bulwark firm and true, 

With ruthless hand and reckless blade, 
He hewed his passage through. 


The blood, that warmed the hearts, John, 
Of such as you and I, 

In reeking gushes bathed the soil, 
Empurpled with its dye. 

The homes of happy ones were spoiled, 
Towns stormed and seized a prey, 

And cities of a thousand years 
Made ashes in a day. 


No pestilential scourge, John, 
No plague far-dealing harm, 

E’er wrought the tithe of ill that crowned 
The havoc of his arm. 

And all, for what? — that vain applause 
Might ring in after time; 

As though the incense of our breath 
Could sanctify the crime! 


Now, further heed, I pray, John ; 
There was, when terror reigned, 
And murder stalked at will abroad, 
Unhindered, unrestrained, 
Within the proud metropolis 
That owned the horrid sway, 
A man, devoted ’mid the mass, 
Ordained to die, one day. 


Arraigned, adjudged, condemned, John, 
And spotless of offence,— 

Though ruling law, then most contemned, 
Spoke purest innocence,— 
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Himself, to shield another’s fate, 
Vicarious offering made ; 

Assumed the fault his comrade due, 
And perished in his stead. 


Now, tell me, pondering well, John, 
And fairly, in thy heart, 

Which of the twain, by loftier deed, 
Achieved the nobler part ? 

Who merits, for high valor proved, 
The prouder wreath to wear, 

The nero of a hundred fields, 
Or PRISONER OF LAZARE? 


And yet, in annals penned, John, 
Rarely and brief assigned, 

A nameless line to hand him down, 
Is all the note you find. 

But volumes for the conqueror-chief, 
Are found, when filled too few, 
To trace the race from MonrEeNOTTE 

To bloody WatTertoo! 





Then lay the page aside, John, 
Nor heed the treacherous tale, 

That deeds, which most accrue to fame, 
May best for fame avail. 

To live in story is not all, 
For story sets at rest, 

That they live best who least adorn, 
And least who merit best. 





Prrrspurc, November, 1848. 
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ART. VI.—Trve anp Fatse ProtresTantism. 


1. Das Princip des Protestantismus, dargestellt von Philipp 
Schaff, Prof. d. Theol., Chambersburg, 1845. 

2. The Principle of Protestantism, as related to the Present 
State of the Church. By Philip Schaff, Ph. D. Chambers- 
burg, 1845, pp. 215. 


This book has not yet received, by any means, that measure 
of attention to which it is fairly entitled. It speaks but little 
indeed for our general interest in theological science, that it should 
have been allowed so easily to pass out of notice. This we trust 
will not remain the case always. We are sure indeed that it 
cannot, if our theological and church life be destined to wake 
into a manly activity, that shall be at all commensurate finally 
with the greatness of our character in other respects. 

It cannot be pretended, that the work itself, by its plan and 
execution, is undeserving of regard. ‘The best judges have pro- 
nounced it, in this respect, admirably complete. No one even 
of its blindest enemies, has been carried so far in his blindness, 
as to call in question seriously the learning and ability with 
which it is written. But its title to attention is presented under 
a still more commanding form, in the vast practical moment of 
the general subject with which it is occupied, and the solemn 
interest of the great questions which it seeks to solve. Were 
the treatment of its theme far less able and thorough, and worthy 
of the cause of Christian science, than we know it to be in fact, 
the theme itself would still merit at all events, the most earnest 
consideration ; and any work in which it was brought forward 
in a serious manner, might reasonably claim a hearing, so far at 
least as to open the way for a more competent discussion in some 
different quarter. It has been but too plain, in the present, case, 
that the cold reception given to the book, resolves itself into a 
want of interest, on the part of our American church generally, 

in the subject of which the book treats. It is in such view, that 
we speak of it as by no means creditable to our existing theolo- 
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gical science; and it isthe same reflection which leads us to trust 
that the neglect will not always continue. We are not willing 
to believe that the vast central question of Protestantism here 
brought into view, will have no power sometime hereafter, in 
spite of all present indifference, to engage as much attention, at 
least in the religious world, as the question of a national tariff. 
I{ow can it ever be possible for us, under any such supposition, to 
cultivate a truly living theology in any direction? It may not 
so remain. ‘T'here are indications enough already, on all sides, 
that a more auspicious day is at hand. Our theology will yet 
wake to the character of a science. The reign of tradition, 
will give place to the power of living thought. When it comes 
to this, the grand question which is handled with so much ability, 
in the work before us, by Professor Schaff, cannot possibly fail 
to command respect. The difficulties belonging to it, will be 
understood and acknowledged. 'The vast interests suspended 
upon it, will be appreciated according to their true worth. Every 
attempt to meet it in the way of earnest scientific inquiry, will 
be looked upon with becoming respect. And then must this 
work itself also come into new and more enlarged notice. It 
may be possibly only to make room for other works on the same 
subject, more deserving of regard. But still, to be thus superse- 
ded, it must be duly noticed. It belongs to the literature of the 
question to which it is devoted, and it cannot be left out of sight 
in any movement by which this question is to be carried forward 
hereafter to its proper solution. 

When we complain of the reception which has been given to 
Prof. Schaff’s work, we wish to be distinctly understood. We 
do not mean to say at all, that it has fallen without effect on the 
community. We have had abundant evidence of the contrary, 
in the angry noise and clamor raised against it, in the ranks of 
those who have felt their prejudices uncomfortably disturbed by 
its light. ‘This, we all know, has not been confined to such as 
have read the book, much less to such as have understood it. 
For one actual reader of this sort, there have been ten critics 
probably, who have felt themselves qualified on mere report, to 
visit it with wholesale condemnation. It has been widely slan- 
dered, misrepresented, and abused, by men who knew nothing 
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about it, except as they had been told that it ran counter to some 
of their own favorite traditions; and no pains for a time, were 
considered too great, to bring its author out of all credit and in- 
fluence in the religious world. Such zeal, at once so virulent 
and so blind, may be taken as a very fair argument of more than 
common force and point in the book. It served to show that it was 
a word spoken to the age, and so spoken as to be in some measure 
heard and felt. There is good reason to believe too, that some, 
perhaps many, have been directly benefitted by its influence. 
It has assisted at least, to bring sound thoughts into clearer form 
and wider circulation. It has stimulated inquiry, and suggested 
new points for reflection. Action of this sort, is naturally silent 
and for the most part out of sight. But it is none the less im- 
portant on this account. Altogether, the Principle of Protes- 
tantism, we have no doubt, has done good service to the cause 
of truth, and exercised a wholesome power, of which its imme- 
diate popularity is not to be taken at all asthe true measure. It 
is seldom indeed, that either the actual worth or the actual effect 
of any work, are fairly shown by any such criterion. 

Is it necessary to say still farther, that our complaint in the 
case before us looks not at all to the mere want of agreement, 
in any quarter, with the general theory of the work now under 
consideration? It was not expected of course by the author him- 
self, that this would prove generally satisfactory. The object 
of the publication was not to echo simply the easy preconcep- 
tions of those to whom it was addressed; and the nature of its 
subject was such, that it could hardly fail, if it might merit atten- 
tion at all, to challenge opposition and discussion. "To oppose, 
however, is not necessarily to treat with disrespect. Much less 
does it imply any wrong to the general cause in hand. On the 
contrary, if the opposition be manly and fair, it deserves to be 
acknowledged always as the best tribute which an earnest mind, 
in the circumstances, can render to its claims. It is the very 
contrary, we may say, of indifference and neglect. 

The thing to be complained of in the present case, is not that 
Prof. Schaff’s work should have been condemned and opvosed, 
but that no attempt has been made to meet it in the way of scien- 
tific criticism and answer. It has been the subject of several 
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notices and reviews; but among all these, no one can be said to 
have grappled in earnest with the mighty question it has endea- 
vored to discuss. Of what account is it in such a case, to be 
magisterially informed from the editorial tripod, whether of a 
common newspaper, or more dignified quarterly, that a book is 
not approved and endorsed, while the critic finds it convenient, 
at the same time, to observe a profound silence, in regard both 
to the matter of his censure and to its reason? It was not neces- 
sary at all that the work in question should be blindly accepted 
as sound and good ; but this is no reason certainly, for its being 
blindly rejected, or overlooked. ‘The case called for examination 
and discussion, not blind opinion merely, in any shape. Here 
is an open, manly, and able inquiry into the true nature of Pro- 
testantism, and its present posture, in serious conflict at various 
points with the current popular creed and practice. Dissent and 
contradiction follow naturally enough, on various sides. But 
our theology has no right, on a question of such momentous and 
far-reaching interest, to rest in a merely negative protest. Dis- 
sent and contradiction here owe it to themselves, so far as they 
may still lay claim to any scientific character whatever, to show 
in what respects the theory they oppose is unsound, and to state 
distinctly also, in what different form the truth is to be regarded 
as holding. How far from all this has been the actual course of 
things, in regard to the Principle of Protestantism, need not 
here be said. We have had in opposition to it, an abundance of 
hearty negations, but very little indeed in the way of actual con- 
trary position. ‘The book still waits for a truly scientific criticism 
on the part of its adversaries. It has been contradicted ; but no 
one will pretend that it has been at all answered. No answer, 
in the proper sense, has been so much even as attempted. This 
we hold to be, in such a case, a just ground for complaint. It is 
moreover, as before said, a reproach upon our American theology, 
which we should be glad to see fairly wiped away. 

The force of this reflection will become more apparent, if we 
direct our attention in a general way to the leading positions of 
the book, as they come before us in the solution of its general 
problem. We shall find them to be of such a character, that 
they imperiously challenge an earnest and distinct response at 
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our hands. We have no right to overlook them, or to leave 
them unanswered; unless indeed, we choose to give up our 
boasted Protestant prerogative itself, and substitute for reason and 
science in religion the weight of mere outward authority, the 
prejudice of uninquiring and unthinking tradition. 

We have a curious, almost laughable, illustration we might 
say, of the character of a certain portion of our modern Protes- 
tantism, in the hue and cry which was raised by some of its 
more zealous representatives against Prof. Schaff’s work, when 
it first came out, on the score of its supposed Romanizing ten- 
dency and spirit. When we compare this charge with the actual 
structure of the work as a whole, we can easily understand how 
such a man as Krummacher, surrounded with other relations 
altogether, might be led to say rather harshly, that a man must 
be either a fool or a knave, of weak head or bad heart, to pre- 
fer it in serious form. Such a sweeping judgment, we have no 
wish to endorse; for we are well satisfied that many persons of 
good mind, in this country, by reason of a certain wrong cast in 
their religious education, might very well fall into such an error 
as that now mentioned, without any malignity of spirit whatever. 
With such persons, the mere fact that any word should be spoken 
in favor of Romanism, or in censure of Protestantism, must serve 
as an occasion of jealousy and alarm. The case before us, how- 
ever, deserves to be remembered always, as a singular exemplifi- 
cation of the peculiar Protestant habit now mentioned, in the 
form of what may be styled a regular anti-popery panic. The 
book was proclaimed, first more quietly, and then in a sort of 
loud scream, a treasonable assault upon the very foundations of 
Protestantism. It was made to smell of Puseyism and Popery 
on every page; by distortion and exaggeration, all sorts of abomi- 
nable doctrine were found lurking within its leaves; and those 
who knew least of it by actual inspection, showed themselves 
most fully convinced in many cases that it was rotten to the very 
core. A serious suspicion seems indeed to have prevailed with 
some, that the worthy author was himself in truth no better than 
a crafiy Jesuit in disguise,a real body and soul emissary of Rome 
itself, who had contrived by some legerdemain to palm himself 
off on the German Reformed Church in this country, as a theo- 
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logical professor, for the express purpose of working with more 
success, in such insidious style, for the overthrow of our Ameri- 
can Protestantism. Happily the Synod of the German Church 
had moral force enough, not to give way, in so high a case, to 
this spasmodic pressure. Opportunity was furnished to try the 
book, and bring its hideous features fairly into the light. But now, 
as in all similar cases of fright, the fictions of the imagination 
resolved themselves rapidly into unsubstantial air. Giant spec- 
tres, on close probation, shrank into dwarf realities; and the 
sounds that terrified men’s ears, were found to be only the sense 
which their own fears had put into the murmurings of the hollow 
wind. The panic has passed entirely away. Few now would 
venture to repeat its exploded accusations, against Dr. Schaff’s 
work. May we not trust besides, indeed, that a more wholesome 
tone of thought altogether has since come to prevail. ‘Three 
years, at times, bring with them a great change of opinion. 
Hereafter it may be still harder to understand even, how it could 
ever have been possible for Protestant zeal to have such poor 
trust in the cause of the Reformation, as to see any danger to it 
in the concessions of this book. 

The openly professed object of the work, to which it shows 
itself honestly and ably faithful throughout, is to vindicate the 
right of Protestantism to be owned and obeyed as the religion of 
Jesus Christ over against the exclusive pretensions of the Church 
of Rome; by referring it to its true and proper priniciple, in the 
constitution of christianity itself, so as to determine in this way 
its necessary existence, and the real character of its mission in 
the world. 

It is not proposed, in this article, to follow in detail the general 
argument of the book; but only, as already intimated, to notice 
rome of the leading positions embraced in it, as challenging 
and meriting a more vigorous attention than they have yet re- 
ceived. 

1. It is assumed in the work throughout, that Christianity is 
historical, By this is not meant merely, that it has passed through 
different hands, and experienced various outward fortunes in com- 
ing down from the age of the Apostles to the present time. His- 
tory in its true sense, is the evolution of some form of life, hu- 
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man life, which in the midst of continual progress, remains still, 
with unbroken continuity, always one and the same. Christi- 
tianity, in such view, is a new order of life, starting in Christ 
himself, which as such has an independent being in the world, 
that requires for its completion, like all life, a steady evolution of 
its contents in the actual onward flow of our human existence. 
This real historical constitution of the new creation in Christ 
Jesus, by which it is clothed with an objective and enduring 
character so as to be properly an object of divine faith, as we 
have it in the Creed, is precisely what we are to understand by 
the Holy Catholic Church. Were this an abstraction only, ora 
creature of mere reflection and thought, it could be no such re- 
ality as faith necessarily requires. It is however no abstraction, 
but a concrete revelation of the fact of christianity itself under an 
outward and in all respects truly human form. Hence of ne- 
cessity its historical character. Christianity has its very being in 
the form of history ; showing itself thus through all ages, a single 
whole ; the present bound always indissolubly to the past, and 
carrying in its womb, with like necessity, the life of the future. 
This process includes the most inward interests of the Church, 
as well as the most outward. Every doctrine has its history, 
without which it is not possible that it can ever be adequately 
understood. 

This whole view however, as we all know, is opposed to a 
large amount of thinking at this time current in the christian 
world. Romanism when true to itself, allows no proper history 
to christianity, in the sense now described. It admits no devel- 
opment, but claims for itself the character of unvarying stability 
from the beginning. Newman mistook its nature, in seeking to 
establish a different theory in its favor. Protestantism also, how- 
ever, to a wide extent, is found taking substantially the very same 
ground ; not questioning indeed the fact of vast changes in the 
progress of church history ; but holding these for the most part 
to have been no better than diabolical corruptions, which need 
only to be thrust out of the way, in order that the church may 
fall back again to what it was in the beginning, and what it was 
bound to have observed and kept as its standing traditional shape 
through all ages. Christianity, in this view, is no living pro- 
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cess in the concrete life of the world, and has no objective being 
strictly under a historical form. We are to get it wholly from 
the Bible and God’s Spirit; each man for himself, and all in a 
direct original way. Its continuity in the world holds in this 
only, that some in all ages have been under its saving power ; 
while the way has always been open, by means of the scriptures, 
to bring it into view in its original character; which however 
was not done to much purpose till the age of the Reformation. 
So in bnef, runs the theory, destroying in truth the article of the 
Holy Catholic Church. In room of this, it acknowledges only 
the phantom of an invisible abstraction which it chooses to dig- 
nify with such high name. 

Now we have here, as all must see who care to think, a most 
interesting and momentous question, lying very near the ground 
of christianity itself and necessarily conditioning the view we 
may take of its constitution at almost every point. Are we bound 
to admit a truly historical character in the case of the Church, or 
are we not? In the Principle of Protestantism, it is assumed 
throughout, as already said, that we are. The whole argument 
of the work is based on the supposition that christianity has had 
a real objective being in the world under this form from the be- 
ginning ; and that Protestantism must be vindicated, if success- 
fully vindicated at all, on this ground and no other. Any vindi- 
cation, it is taken for granted, would be insufficient and unsatis- 
factory altogether, that might proceed on any different view of 
what is included in the idea of the Church. ‘The opposition 
which has been shown towards the book, on the one hand, has 
always involved the assumption that the Church, as such, has 
no strictly historical being in the world. And yet, strange to say, 
this primary fundamental question is never met, from that side, 
in an open and manly way. No one seems prepared to come 
forward with a formal denial of the historical character of the 
new creation, and an attempt to make good this position in the 
way of scientific argument against Dr. Schaff; although the 
case plainly requires the controversy to start here, and what should 
thus be boldly asserted and proved is in fact constantly assumed 
without proof as the ground of almost every objection that is 
made. ‘This of course is most unreasonable and unfair. Our 
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theology, if it pretend to have any opinion at all on the general 
subject here discussed, is bound to meet in some manly style the 
main view on which the whole discussion rests. It will not do, 
to treat this question of the historical nature of christianity as 
though it were of no account; to be silent in regard to it, or to 
hold it in abeyance, and still presume to pronounce judgment on 
the merits of the case indebate. ‘The argument of the Principle 
of Protestantism begins here ; it holds, in its subsequent progress, 
only with those who admit the preliminary idea of a truly divine 
historical constitution in Christ’s Church ; for those who call this 
in question, it can of course be of no value or force ; and if they 
think it worth while to meddle with it at all, consistency requires 
that they should grapple first of all with this primary question, 
and bring it if possible to some satisfactory resolution. Prof. 
Schaff has a right to complain that this has not been done. 
Among all his assailants, no one has had courage to come out 
and say: Your main position is false; christianity is no such 
historically human fact as you pretend ; and there is no reason 
in the world, why we should think it necessary to bring our 
Protestant revolution into agreement with any theory of this sort ; 
enough that we see our way clear to accept it, as a fresh con- 
struction of the church, by our own private judgment, out of the 
Bible; this, and this only, is the religion of Protestants. So 
much most of the opposition made to Prof. Schafl’s book means; 
but it has not been found willing thus far to commit itself dis- 
tinctly to any formal vindication of its own cause, under such 
aspect, in the way of open argument. 

It would be vastly desirable, in the present posture of the 
Church, to have this primary point brought into discussion in 
some able and truly scientific style; and we see not indeed, how 
our reigning Puritanism can well avoid the responsibility of so 
taking it in hand. 

2. In necessary conformity with the idea of a truly historical 
character belonging to christianity, it is assumed by the Principle 
of Protestantism throughout that the stream of its life, before the 
Reformation, lay mainty in the bosom of the Roman or Papal 
Church. The case requires, that it should be allowed to have 
come down, under a strictly continuous form, from the time of 
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the Apostles ; that no huge break or chasm should be admitted 
in the proper outward and visible life of the Church, cutting off 
its later existence from the existence which it had in the begining; 
that it should not be thought of as a phantom ship merely, ap- 
pearing and disappearing, at long intervals, on the ocean of the 
world’s history. In such view, we are bound plainly to allow the 
presence of Christ’s true Church in the old Catholic system, as it 
stood through the middle ages and down to the great crisis of the 
sixteenth century. More than this; it lies in the conception of 
the Church, as a divine institution, that this portion of its history 
could not have passed away without reason or meaning. Christ’s 
promise to be in the Church to the end of the world, may not be 
taken to have gone into oblivion or sleep, from the sixth century 
to the sixteenth, or from the eighth even tothe fourteenth. For 
one who has come to know what it means to believe in a Holy 
Catholic Church, ‘‘against which the gates of hell shall never 
prevail,”’ any such supposition must be felt to be absolutely im- 
pious. ‘There is no escape then from the consequence that God 
was with the Church through the middle ages, gloriously carrying 
forward by its means the vast problem of christianity, with steady 
progress, towards its appointed end. We may admit a great 
apostacy from the truth, in its general history ; we may, if we 
please, refer the beginning of this apostacy to the second century ; 
but let us beware, in God’s name, of affirming or supposing a 
pure or total apostacy, such as must involve the dissolution of the 
church itself, and make it necessary for it to try its own experi- 
ment over again, with fresh start from the beginning. ‘There is 
something horrible in any such thought as that. ‘The Church 
has never so succumbed to the power of hell. ‘The mystery of 
iniquity has never so trampled in full over the mystery of godli- 
ness. Christ has not lain thus, for whole centuries, underneath 
the iron heel of Satan. We believe in his Church, as a real. 
divine, historical constitution in the world; and by this faith we 
feel ourselves shut up to the joyous conviction, that all through 
the night of long, laborious transition from the old Roman civil- 
ization over to the far higher culture of modern Europe, this same 
Church has been, not lost in the billows that seemed to over- 
whelm it, but from first to last actively wrestling with the fulfil- 
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ment of its own mission, and making its way, through vast cor- 
ruptions, to a higher and better state in the future. All along it 
was the central power of the world’s tumultuating life, the ark in 
which was carried the last hope of humanity for all coming time. 

All this, however, is virtually denied by much of our reigning 
Protestantism at the present time. ‘The opposition made to Dr. 
Schaff’s work in particular, may be said to involve throughout 
a different theory of the old catholic church entirely. The the- 
ory indeed is very hard to reduce to any ‘distinct positive shape ; 
but so much is clear with it negatively, that this old church is 
not to be regarded as in any way concerned at all in the actual 
onward flow of true christianity in the world. <A long tract of 
what is popularly known as church history, must be viewed in 
truth as a blank ai best, if not something much worse, in the 
actual progress of Christ’s kingdom. ‘The christian life, if we 
are to believe this theory, unfortunately missed its way almost 
from the very start; got unnecessarily entangled with Pagan 
philosophy and Jewish tradition ; fell, from century to century, 
into continually more deplorable aberrations; lost sight of its 
original mission at last altogether, so as to put a yoke on the 
neck of the nations for the very purpose of leading them into 
perpetual captivity to the Devil; God all the while contemplating 
the wholesale failure of his own work, with a sort of passive 
surprise, and waiting for the sixteenth century to bring all back 
once more to a new experiment, under better auspices, of the 
same divine enterprise as it stood in the days of the Apostles, and 
some fifteen or twenty years possibly after their death. 

This general theory, we say, plainly enough underlies the 
whole thinking of a large portion of our modern Protestantism, 
and on many occasions projects itself into the air, (like a black 
porpoise,) in sporadic bursts of zeal against the “ whore of Baby- 
lon;” and yet, characteristically enough, it is not willing com- 
monly after all, to come into the light of quiet scientific discussion, 
in order that its pretensions may be fairly tried and known. Who 
among the opposers of Dr. Schaff’s work for instance, all ready 
to take it for granted, as. it would seem, that Romanism has been 
a pure lie, (“Satan’s masterpiece,”) from the beginning, has felt it 
necessary to stand forward, at the same time, and face with any ra- 
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tional answer the profoundly momentous practical interrogations, 
which in that case need to be met and solved by christian science 
in the service of christian faith? How cheap and easy is that 
championship of Protestantism, which just plants its heel on the 
article of a universal christian church, at’ the very outset of its 
polemic crusade, and then carries the whole question, caricatured 
to its own content, to the bar of common sense, there to be settled 
jn pure lynch law style, without the least regard to the mystery 
of christianity, as a past fact in the history of the world. We 
should like to see one of these wholesale dealers with Romanism, 
of some proper capacity for the purpose, required to come up 
boldly to the mark of distinctly asserting, and at least trying to 
prove, what they usually count it enough to take in the way of 
blind unthinking trust. Let him be compelled, for instance, to 
answer definitely some such questions as these: Can the Church, 
asa continuous bodyin the world, ever perish? Ifthe corruptions 
of the nominally christian world must be allowed to have involved 
a total falling away from Christ in the middle ages, how far back 
must such fatal apostacy be carried?* Is Christianity to be 
regarded as a failure substantially, for one thousand, or six hun- 
dred, or three hundred years? What becomes, in such case, of 
Christ’s word: “ Lo, I am with you always to the end of the 
world ;’”’ and again: “On this rock I will build my Church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it?” Did it after all 
disappear in the middle ages? If not, where was it, and what 
world-mission was it then employed to fulfil? Such questions 
deserve an open and manly answer. It will not doto say: We 
have no opinion in the case, and do not count it material to ex- 
press any definite judgment one way or another. ‘The case is 
one that we are bound to have some settled judgment upon, if 
we pretend to have any voice whatever in regard to the general 
question handled in Dr. Schaff’s work. For men to affect a full 


* Few stop to inquire or consider, how far, in many cases, their darts 
hurled at Rome reach back into the life of primitive christianity. Roman 
baptism, we are told, is invalid, because its superstitious accompaniments 
are made to turn it into another rite altogether. But, alas, these spring from 
the second century. Has there then been no valid baptism in the Church 
since that time? 
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mastery of this question, in such way as to decide it for them- 
selves and every body else in a few sweeping sentences, while 
still unprepared to express any tangible view of what lies back 
of Protestantism in the history of the Church, is just to show 
themselves totally insensible to the claims of science, as well as 
to those of charity and common honesty, in regard to the whole 
subject. 

3. Another position taken in the Principle of Protestantisin is, 
that the Reformation must be viewed as the product strictly and 
truly of the previous life of the Church under its Roman Cath- 
olic form. ‘This again flows necessarily out of the general view 
of christianity already noticed. If the Church be truly histori- 
cal, a constant genesis of new forms out of those that have gone 
before ; and if its proper continuity be found in the Roman com- 
munion before the Reformation ; it follows of course, that the 
legitimacy of Protestantism turns altogether on its title to be re- 
garded as the true and proper succession of this old catholic life. 
‘lo make it, in any way, an original product of the generation 
by whose agency it was brouglit to pass, or to derive it from any 
quarter out of the Church as it stood before, is nesessarily to call 
in question the historical being of the Church itself, and to re- 
solve it into a mere creature of human thought and human will. 
Where accordingly the least sense of the Church, as a divine 
perpetual constitution, the proper object of faith, has come to 
prevail, not only will it be allowed that Protestantism has its 
root in the Church of Rome, but it will be felt to be indispensa- 
ble to its full vindication, that this point should be clearly estab- 
lished against all cavil or doubt. 

Here of course various false conceptions of the nature and 
meaning of Protestantism, are at once excluded. Itis not allowed 
to stand essentially in mere opposition to Rome. ‘To reject the 
errors of the papacy, is not as a matter of course to be in league 
with Christ’s truth. No protest here can be of any account that 
does not spring from the positive life of christianity itself; and 
this life must hold in living connection with the old catholic 
faith. Mere negation is no better in the end than infidel slang. 
Protestantism involves no rupture with the old faith as such; 
requires no new start to be taken in the life of christianity, in 
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such a way as to break all continuity of existence with the life 
it had before ; on the contrary, it is genuine only in proportion 
as it remains rooted, with its inmost consciousness, in the sense 
of an imperishable christianity, which is felt to have come down 
through the medium of Christ’s outward historical Church, from 
the time of the Apostles. It affects not to spring direct from the 
clouds, or out of the brain simply of the sixteenth century. It 
is the life of the old Catholic Church itself, reaching over thus 
by inward historical development, to a new and higher form. 
T’o refer it to any other source—to pretend its derivation from 
some different quarter altogether, is to be guilty of sore treason 
towards the whole cause which it may be attempted ignorantly 
to uphold in this way. 

But all this falls notin, by any means, with the view of many, 
who are in the habit of considering themselves the best Protes- 
tants in the country, and who see a Romanizing tendency, as 
they call it, in everything that betrays a particle of sympathy 
with what the Church was before the Reformation. ‘They make 
a merit of placing Romanism always in the worst possible light, 
for the purpose of showing off Protestantism to so much the more 
advantage. ‘They can see in it no meaning or reason whatever ; 
it is purely the work of hell, cunningly contrived in the service 
of a lie; in the case of which one knows not at which most to 
marvel, the barefaced absurdity of the imposition on the one 
hand, or the dumb stupidity that could engage the world so long 
to submit to it on the other. All bad epithets are heaped upon 
the whole system unsparingly, oftentimes in true billingsgate 
style, to make it odious and abominable. How then should 
Protestantism be allowed to have any life in common with such 
unmitigated apostacy!? Whence exactly it may be supposed to 
come, this zealous school is not prepared harmoniously to say ; 
the necessity of referring it to any positive principle whatever, 
has not been possibly thought of at all; but one thing is fixed ; 
be the source of it where it may, Protestantism owns no inward 
historical connection with the Roman Catholic Church. It is 
anti-popery in its very essence ; it is eternal enmity to Rome, by 
its first definition. What it zs not, in this view, is held to be of 
far more consequence than what it 7s, or rather its proper exist- 
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ence is taken to stand in this negation, as its own true sense and 
reality. 

Thus we have two perfectly contradictory schemes of Protestan- 
tism, either of which of course can never comfortably endure the 
other. All must see, that the view presented in Dr. Schaff’s work 
can never find any favor in the eyes of those who carry in themselves 
the “fixed idea” that Romanism is purely and wholly the con- 
coction of hell. On such necessarily, all argument and science 
in this direction are thrown away. ‘The book is at once in con- 
flict with their whole position; and they instinctively denounce 
it as dangerous and false. Where precisely the wrong lies, it 
may not be so easy to make plain; but its whole bearing is felt 
to be injurious and offensive. Men who feel their craft in danger, 
stop not to weigh reasons. Enough here to cry out: Popery! 
No fellowship with the Beast! or some other slang catch word, 
in the same Ephesian style. 

It were to be wished, that the subject could be met in some 
more manly style. ‘The question: Is Protestantism a continu- 
ation strictly of the life of the Church as it stood before, or does 
it spring wholly from some different quarter, is one that deserves 
and solicits a rational answer. ‘Those who assume the second 
position, and build upon it so large a part of their polemic divinity, 
are bound surely to put their theory into a clear and open shape, 
and stand forward with at least a show of science in its defence. 
Let them tell us, wp and down, that there was no living inward 
connection between the Reformation and the central stream of 
christianity, as it flowed previously in the Church of Rome, and 
then explain its origin and constitution in some more satisfactory 
way, ifthey can. ‘Till this be done, or attempted, their blustering 
talk about the great subject discussed in the Principle of Protest- 
antism, is entitled to exceedingly small respect. 

4. From the historical view of Protestantism, as now stated, 
_grows in the next place the necessary conclusion, that it is some- 
thing more than a mere retrogression, on the part of the Church, 
to the position which it occupied in the beginning. Such an 
imagination, however popular it may be with many Protestants, 
is only in fact the old Roman fiction of stability and immobility 
over again, under a new phase, and with new power of prejudice 
and mischief. In the first place, it were a most gloomy reflection 
surely, to conceive of Christianity as doomed to fall back, in this 
bankrupt style, to its own primordial state, for the purpose of 
setting itself right from the universal blunder of a thousand years. 
The very thought, for a thoughtful mind, is one that tends to 
scepticism. But then again, the hypothesis refuses obstinately 
to come into harmony, in any view, with the actual form and 
shape of things. Protestantism consists, we are told, in going 
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back to primitive christianity. But where, in truth, is this 
resurrection of antiquity to be found? Is Protestantim identical 
at all, in figure or complexion, with ancient christianity, as it 
stood in the fifth century, or in the second? Every true scholar 
knows that itis not. In what contradiction then are we involved, 
when the opposite notion is accepted as of necessary force, and 
every sect feels itself bound accordingly to set itself up as a full 
and complete model, image or facsimile, of what the Church 
was in the beginning. Not one of our sects can make good any 
such pedantic pretension ; and the effort to do so runs out inevi- 
tably at last into more or less conscious hypocrisy and sham. So 
terribly disastrous, in a moral view, is this doctrine of a stationary 
christianity, as applied to the great fact of Protestantism. We 
never understand it, and we can never do it justice in the way of 
rational vindication, till we come to see and say openly: It is 
not the nullification of christian history for more than a thousand 
years; itis zo¢ a mechanical return simply to the ecclesiastical 
life of the fifth century, or of the third, or of the second ; it is 
vastly more than all this, the conservation namely of that ancient 
life, advanced now, by the long deep world-struggle of a thousand 
years, with the gain of incalculable new wealth secured in the 
process, to new and higher ground, such as the Church has never 
occupied before, and never could have been brought to occupy 
in any different way. No defence of Protestantism éan be suc- 
cessfully maintained, as it seems to us, that is not maintained in 
this form. 

5. Professor Schaff, in natural harmony with the whole theory 
of church history thus far brought into view, allows the fact of 
an inward movement in the life of Protestantism itself, reaching 
from the sixteenth century onward to the present time, and 
involving the revelation of serious and alarming evils mm its con- 
stitution. ‘That there has been no small change in the posture 
of the general interest, since the age of Luther and Calvin, would 
seem to be too clear to admit any dispute. It is very easy to see, 
for instance, that Puritanism includes a material advance, whether 
right or wrong, on the original spirit of the Reformation. It is 
just as little a strict copy of primitive Protestantism, as it may be 
enid to be a transcript of primitive Christianity. Still broader 
deviations however are presented to us, under other forms. 
‘There can be no question either as to the bad character of much 
that has come into view in this way in connection with Protest- 
antism. The wide prevalence of Rationalism in Europe, and 
the rampant reign of Sectarianism in this country, are palpable 
demonstrations in proof of the assertion. These evils show an 
inward affinity, it must be confessed, with the Protestant move- 
ment; they plead the principle of it in their own favor, and are 
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found growing forth from it actually at least in an outward way. 
All this the book now before us openly and fairly admits. The 
objection of the Romanists here is permitted to carry with it such 
weight, as of right belongs to it. No attempt is made to keep it 
out of sight or to evade its point. Protestantism is allowed to 
have faults; and these not simply accidental, but in a certain 
sense inherent in its very nature ; constitutional diseases, we may 
say, that require to be worked out of it by the course of its own 
life. ‘The very antagonism in which it stands with the Roman 
system, has involved danger to it in the opposite direction, from 
the beginning. Rationalism and the spirit of sect, (different sides 
only of one and the same evil,) are the form in which this danger 
has in fact come widely to triumph. ‘They are both to be greatly 
deplored, and call loudly for redress. Sull they do not at once 
convict Protestantism itself of falsehood. ‘They show only that 
it is neither infallible nor absolutely complete. ‘That the histo- 
rical evolution of its principle should include along with what is 
good, much also that is objectionable and wrong, was to have 
been expected from the beginning, and is only in agreement with 
the general law of history as it stood before. Let the evils in 
question be acknowledged and laid seriously to heart, as they 
ought to be, and at once the advantage taken of them by the 
Romanist is shorn of half its weight. 

All this however does not suit the high toned anti-popery school, 
to which we have before referred. It will hear of no.process in 
Protestantism ; and any evils that may be found in connection 
with it, here and there, are to be taken as accidental simply to its 
history, and no part properly of the movement itself. Its justifi- 
cation is supposed to require, that it should be counted infallible. 
identical with the absolute idea of christianity, the whole religion 
of the Bible, without fault and without disease. 

Here now is a great question, that ought to be met in a manly 
way. Has Protestantism in truth been stationary in its form and 
character, from the beginning? Has it no tendency, in its own 
nature, to run into disease, on the side of the individual judg- 
ment and individual will? Has it not done so in fact? Can the 
modern sect system, (to say nothing of its theoretic counterpart,) 
be vindicated at all as in harmony with the spirit of Christ and 
the genius of his Church?) A most momentous inquiry truly, 
which the position of the school just noticed might seem to urge 
imperiously into consideration; and yet it is met, on this side, 
with no clear and distinct answer. 

6. Finally, the “Principle of Protestantism ” applies its idea 
of a historical christianity still farther to the life of the Church, 
in such a way as to make room for the prospect of something far 
better and more glorious than its present condition, in time to 
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come. In this view, it is openly admitted that Protestantism, in 
its present form, is not the full end of christianity. How can 
that be supposed, in the face of the diseases and defects that are 
so plainly incorporated in its system. As it answers not strictly 
to primitive christianity, so neither may it be taken as at once 
the form of millennial christianity. Its present state must be 
regarded as interimistic, a period of transition over to some new 
and higher order in which finally its present deficiencies shall be 
supplied and its present diseases healed. It is to be fully vindi- 
cated at last, by so completing the solution of its own problem, as 
to overcome and surmount fairly all the disorders necesssarily 
incident to the movement, till the whole sense of it shall have 
been brought intoview. ‘The general nature of this higher state 
of the Church moreover, may be argued from a proper consid- 
eration of what is needed to complete the mission of christianity. 
It must take up into itself the whole life of the world on all its 
sides, art, science, government, &c., fulfilling thus the old dream 
of the Catholic Church ; but all at the same time in a free spirit- 
ual way, according to the genius of the true Protestant Church. 
The Catholic and Protestant tendencies must come together, 
with inward organic union, and in this way be delivered severally 
from the hurtful aberrations to which each must ever be exposed 
in aseparate view. ‘This implies of course no return to Roman- 
ism; it is all involved rather in the onward movement of 
Protestantism itself, and is simply the necessary form of its ulti- 
mate completion. 

Those who reject the idea of historical christianity throughout, 
must be dissatisfied of course again with the whole view now 
stated. ‘They hold it a dangerous concession altogether, to say 
of Protestantism that 1t needs any improvement, or may ever 
be expected to pass over into any higher form of church life. 
Especially are they unwilling to admit, that its perfection can at 
all require any such improvement, as seems to them to be im- 
plied in the conception of anything like a reconciliation of the 
Protestant and Catholic tendencies, as the true normal form of 
christianity. Protestantism, as they take it, needs no such higher 
character. It is already identical with christianity in the absolute 
sense, either in the character of some single sect, or as exhibited 
by the body of evangelical sects generally ; ; and no absurdity is 
felt in the imagination, that it is altogether sufficient in this view, 
to take possession of the whole world and bring the christian 
mission toan end. ‘T'o talk of a “ Church of the Future” in 
which the full sense of Protestantism itself shall find room here- 
after to come to its proper expression, is regarded as an abandon- 
ment of faith in the church as it now stands, or as it has stood 
heretofore. 
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No one will pretend that the question here brought into view, 
is of small interest or importance. But in what quarter do we 
find it submitted to any earnest and thorough discussion? Who 
among all the critics of Dr. Schaff has ventured to lay hold of 
it with any sort of vigorous grasp, and to come thus to an open 
and clear issue with him on scientific ground ? 

It may now be understood what we mean, when we complain 
of the general treatment of the work before us, as at once unfair 
to the high and solemn theme with which it is employed and 
discreditable to our reigning theology. ‘The several positions at 
which we have slanced, as s they are here bound together in the 
form of a learned argument for Protestantism, are not of such a 
character surely that we can have any right to pass them by .s 
indifference ; unless it be such right as we may claim to tak 
no interest in theology whatever. They are of central signifi 
cance, and it is not possible to be intelligently awake to what 
may be considered the great life question of the age, without 
feeling their weight. It is notorious besides, that they are in 
conflict with a large amount of our religious thinking ; and just 
with that part of it too which is apt to be most confident and 
self-complacent in its own different view, as the only true theory 
of Protestantism and Christianity. In these circumstances, the 
points in question ought to be met and if possible settled in some 
truly scientific way. Mere presumption and dogmatic assertion 
here, are not by any means enough. We need evidence, argu- 
ment, light. Itis the glory of Protestantism, to court investigation, 
and to be able to give a reason of the hope that is in it, with 
earnest humility and faith. All blind tradition is at war w ‘ith its 
inmost nature and life. 

As the case now stands, we have no hesitation in retorting on 
the opponents of Dr. Schaff, the very charge, which some of 
them have so industriously tried to fasten on his book; the charge, 
namely, of ministering “ comfort and help,” indirectly, to the 
cause of Romanism, by placing the Protestant interest on false 
and untenable ground, in face of the war that is waged for its 
destruction. ‘The true allies of Rome, in the Protestant ranks 
are the men who think to put down Romanism by mere noise 
and rant, without pretending to go to the bottom of a single 
question involved in the movement of the Reformation ; ; who 
take it for granted from the start, that the whole controversy is 
so shallow as to need no investigation, the merits of it lying open 
at once to any school-boy of common sanity and sense ; who 
undertake, accordingly, to settle it, for themselves and for the 
whole world besides, by a few wholesale propositions, drawn 
from the most popular abstract understanding; who have no 
power to perceive or appreciate a single catholic idea or truth ; 
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and who, in consequence of all this, so manage their opposition 
to Popery, that it becomes, in truth, a war at the same ume, on 
the very life and substance of catholic christianity itself, in the 
sacred form which it has carried from the beginning. It has 
been well observed by a profound thinker, that no one is prepared 
successfully to combat a difficult error, who has not himself so 
entered into it, as to feel its power, and thus rise superior to it in 
an inward way; and so in the present case, emphatically, we 
may say, any argument against Romanism, must be connted 
weak as water, that is not made to rest on this condition. We 
have no patience with those who set out in their defence of Pro- 
testantism, with the assumption, open or implied, that the Roman 
system, as a whole, is destitute of all meaning or sense—a mass 
of sheer absurdity, or a pure creation of Satan. Every such 
assumption is arrogant and monstrous in the extreme, and is 
enough to destroy all confidence in any argument or declama- 
tion with which it may be joined. It is an outrage on all com- 
mon sense, most disrespectful to man and God, to suppose that 
such a system as that presented to us in the Roman Catholic 
Church, the most magnificent and imposing organization the 
world has ever seen, at least in an outward view, § should have so 
erown up in the bosom of christianity, towering to the very hea- 
vens in majesty, and filling the whole earth with its presence, 
through a long succession of centuries, and yet be at last the thin 
texture on/y of a huge diabolical lie, to which the stupid world 
was blindly sold for a thousand years, in the style represented by 
some of our nut-shell polemics. History is not so crazy as all 
that ‘The gates of hell have carried no such disastrous triumph 
into the very heart of the christian Church. ‘The great and 
cood men of other days, the Bernards and Anselms of the dark 
ages, Were not so wretchedly dumb as this sophomorical judgment 
would imply. The old champions of the Reformation—giants 
as they were themselves in intellectual and moral prowess, were 
not thus guilty of mistaking windmills for giants on the opposite 
side. It were more rational, certainly, in this case, to suspect 
our modern wholesale critics, who feel strong enough to prostrate 
Bellarmine with a harlequin’s wand, as being themselves possibly 
the true sham, “ made manifest” to all angels at least, if not to 
all men, by such exhibition. It is more likely, on the whole, 
that they are themselves in a crazy posture, mentally, than that 
all histo i over against them, should be so terribly out of joint, 
and the Church so hopelessly chaotic, down to their time. We 
have no mind at least, to listen to their oracular decis sions, pro- 
nounced under such doubtful relation, and betraying such vast 
superiority to all difficulty or doubt. They do not understand 
the controversy with which they are so soon and so easily done. 
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Let them first comprehend the true sense of the ancient Church, 
and come to some sympathy with old catholic ideas, and learn 
some proper reverence for history, and master in a word the in- 
ward life of Romanism, as it reigns in truly pious minds, (not 
scouting the possibility of honest piety under any such form,) 
and ¢hen address themselves with insight and proof to the vin- 
dication of Protestantism, and we are prepared to give them 
a respectful hearing. Short of this, they do not deserve to be 
heard. Their false and shallow stratery serves only to betray 
the interest, on whose side they pretend to stand and fight.* 

In contrast with all such powerless assaults on Romanism, Dr. 
Schaff’s work stands before us in the character of an earnest and 
vigorous plea for the principle of the Reformation. It grapples 
with the subject in earnest; goes to the bottom of it; allows the 
opposite interest every advantage which it can legitimately claim ; 
does full justice to the truth involved in Romanism; shows all 
proper reverence for history and the idea of the Church; adinits 
in full the bad points of Protestantism itself, without any attempt 


* Take, in illustration of the pseudo-protestant spirit here described, the 
following precious morceau, from the N. Y. dmerican Protestant, for Decem- 
ber, 1848: 

“Rev. Dr. Nevin Acarnst Prorestantism.—The U. 8. C. Magazine 
publishes the discourse of Dr. Nevin, on the Spirit of Sect, under the head 
of ‘Protestant Evidence of Catholicity.. The argument of Dr. N., is in 
accordance with the views of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy, and is sanc- 
tioned by them. Why should it not be, when he attempts to prove that all 
the Protestant sects are antichrist. Strange views are these, fora man who 
is without the pale of the Roman Catholic Church.” 

Of course the Am. Prot. has not read the tract here denounced. All goes 
in such a case, by intwilion. Any tirade against Rome, is entitled to its re- 
ward, as such,in the way of glorification. Any word that Rome can lay 
hold of in its own favor, must be set downascontraband. ‘he great offence 
with this tract is, its firm utterance of the article, One Holy Catholic Church, 
in the old sense of the Apostles’ Creed; and its condemnation of the sect 
system as at war with the true spirit of the same. The Am. Prot. will have 
it, (if it mean anything,) that Protestantism is constitutionally sectarian, and 
that sects are not to be deplored as its curse, but gloried in as its peculiar 
privilege and ornament. ‘That is, it sets Protestantism in full, plump con- 
tradiction to the whole idea of catholicity, as held by the ancient Church. 
The same Am. Prot. notices lately the outbreak of Rongianism in Vienna, as 
a revival of Religion ; Ronge again in his glory ; the times of Luther returned, 
&c. No amount of exposure, it seems, can put down the credit of this in- 
fidel movement, with a certain part of our religious press. It has a life as 
tough as that of Monk Leahey, which, howeve effectually killed in one place 
to-day, is sure to come toa glorious resurrection, through the gullidility of the 
popery mania, some where else to-morrow. We haveno mind however, for 
our part,to graduate our idea of Protestantism, by the despotic censorship of 
any such self-constituted inquisition; whose sympathies are so widely forcig 
from the spirit of the ancient Church, while they fall in so readily with the 
frivolous rationalism of this Rongian reformation, as bearing the same divine 
signature with that of the immortal Martin Luther. 
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to cover them with disguise or excuse; and yet at the same time, 
valiantly wrests from the hands of the imperious foe, all the most 
trusted weapons of his warfare, and rescues triumphantly the 
cause of the Reformation from his proud grasp. It isour deliberate 
persuasion, that no work has appeared previously, in our American 
theological literature, in which is contained at once so fair and 
able an argument against the high-toned pretensions of the Ro- 
man Church. ‘This will be understood hereafter, if not now. 
One such tract of this sort, going to the bottom of the discussion, 
is worth a whole cart load of the ephemeral trash on the subject 
of popery, which we find so industriously trumpeted on all sides, 
in Our common sectarian press, as the quintessence of polemic 
power and skill. What are a score of nicknames and anecdotes 
to asingle argument? What are a hundred appeals to popular 
prejudice and passion, as weighed with the smallest amount of 
true christian reasoning, based on true christian ground?) Much 
noise has been made about Airwan’s Letters to Bishop Hughes, 
as forming an epoch in the history of the Roman Catholic con- 
troversy ; and we are ready to allow them the credit of a much 
higher respectability than what belongs to the mass of the popu- 
Jar reading now noticed. ‘They are characterized by great readi- 
ness, Vivacity and point, and have undoubtedly carried the victory 
as against Bishop Hughes. Butas regards true force and value 
for the vindication of Protestantism, they can bear no sort of com- 
parison with this treatise of Professor Schaff. And yet the first 
work is lauded to the skies while the second is looked upon wide- 
ly as a sort of semi-jesuitic stab to the whole cause it pretends 
to support. So much for the discrimination of a large portion 
of our Protestantism. ‘The Romanists themselves know better. 
They may catch at separate concessions made in such a work as 
the Principle of Protestantism; but they have no mind to grapple 
with itsargument asa whole. Such a man as Brownson, under- 
stands well enough the advantage he has, in contending with those 
who set out by a rejection of all truly catholic ideas, as no part of 
the faith once delivered to the saints; but he is sufficiently prudent 
also, at the same time, not to meddle with an argument which 
allows to these ideas their full force, while it vindicates however 
their true and real possession to the cause of the Reformation. 
This is to plant the controversy on different ground altogether. 
Mr. Brownson promised some time since, to take up this view of 
Protestantism; but like a number of Protestant critics, he has 
found it convenient thus far, to forget his praiseworthy purpose, 
occupied in his own imagination, perhaps, with more weighty 
matters. 


J.W.N., 











